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Translation or Paraphrase 


There is a tendency among Bible translators and the Christian 
public in general to regard translation as always good and paraphrase 
as inevitably bad. So often one hears the comment, “But that is only 
a paraphrase’. Or, ‘“‘Why doesn't he translate instead of paraphrase?” 
To describe some rendering as a paraphrase is almost inevitably a severe 
criticism. In fact, in some circles the only condemnation that one needs 
to pass on any new version of the Bible is to call it a paraphrase. On 
the other hand, a “translation” is generally regarded as quite proper, 
and to call it a “faithful translation” means for some persons that the 
work is more or less a literal rendering. Unfortunately, in the minds of 
many people “faithful translation” describes the degree of conformity 
to the King James Version. 


In English 

On the other hand, we recognize that the expression “bowels of 
mercies” (the Authorized Version rendering in Colossians 3:12) does 
not do justice to the meaning of the Greek phrase. The “bowels” are 
not regarded by us as the seat of deep emotions, and hence this literal 
translation does not convey the meaning intended by the original. 
Because of this the Revised Standard Version has used “compassion”, 
a much more adequate term. A similar development has occurred in 
Spanish versions. The de Valera translation (1602) entrafias de 
misericordia “entrails of mercy’’ has been changed to tierna compasi6n 
“tender compassion” in the Hispano-Americana Version. We would 
have to agree that in terms of the strict meaning of the word paraphrase 
the renderings “compassion” or “tender compassion” are paraphrases; 
and yet we must admit that these renderings are much more accurate 
semantic equivalents of the Greek idiom. 

There are those individuals who have absorbed a good deal of the 
classical tradition and whose scholarship enables them to appreciate 
the significance of such non-English expressions, but for the vast majority 
of people “bowels of mercies” is either crude or ludicrous. It is true 
that in English there are commentaries and other reference books which 
enable the reader to ascertain more or less accurately the meaning of 
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some obscure idiom; but in the case of many languages, especially 
aboriginal ones, there are no such reference helps available, and we 
need to consider seriously the difficulties which some literal translations 
impose upon the speakers of such languages. 

However, before considering these problems as they are related 
to aboriginal languages spoken by peoples of different cultures, we 
should note more carefully some of the uses of the terms translation and 
paraphrase as applied to English translations. For example, Helen 
Spurrell’s translation of the Old Testament (1885) is in some instances 
quite literal. In translating Genesis 3:4 she uses the phrase, 
“not dying ye shall die”. This is evidently an attempt to follow 
the literal form of the Semitic idiom, which is rendered in the AV as 
“Ye shall not surely die’. The difficulty with Helen Spurrell’s translation 
is that in modern English this type of phrase could have more than one 
meaning: (1) that of the AV, or (2) more probably, “though ye do not 
die, ye shall die’, which of course is not the meaning of the Semitic 
idiom. The phrase “not dying ye shall die” can be considered as 
translating, but if so, it must be regarded as very literal translation and 
surely does not state in English the equivalent of the Semitic idiom. On 
the other hand, in Isaiah 53: 3 Helen Spurrell translates “As from one 
with covered lip we turned our faces from Him’. She interprets this to 
be an allusion to the leper, who was commanded to cover the upper lip. 
These two references are not cited as an attempt to evaluate Helen 
Spurrell’s translation, but they do point to the fact that one and the 
same individual, attempting to follow more or less conservative lines of 
translation technique and procedure, may on the one hand render a 
phrase quite literally, almost to the point of not being intelligible, and 
on the other hand may admit renderings which would be classified as 
paraphrase by most people. 

However, one is not to assume that all paraphrase is illegitimate. 
The recent publication Letters to Young Churches by J. B. Phillips is 
an excellent example of how paraphrasing (or “free translation”, if 
anyone insists) has been used to capture the meaning of the original 
in a fresh and striking way. 

A further example of what is condemned by some as paraphrase 
may be found in the Revised Standard Version (1946) translation of 
1 Corinthians 13:5: “It is not arrogant or rude. Love does not insist 
on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful”. Compare this rendering 
of the same portion with the traditional AV: “is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil”. The AV follows a more literal form of the Greek, 
but in so doing fails to provide the closest equivalent in meaning. The 
awkward change in pronouns between “‘itself’’ and “herself” tends to 
throw the reader off, and the literal rendering of “thinketh no evil” 
is quite wrong. The meaning is, of course, “to store up resentment”, 
and it has been very tersely and ably translated by “resentful”. The 
phrase “seeketh not her own” is potentially ambiguous, for there could 
be a legitimate activity of love in seeking her own. However, by using 
what some people insist on calling “paraphrase” to express the meaning 
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of the Greek, the RSV has nevertheless come closer to the meaning 
of the Greek. 

Whether or not we should call the RSV rendering of 1 Corinthians 
13:5 a translation or a paraphrase is not really the point at issue. 
Our primary concern is whether the RSV form accurately renders the 
meaning of the Greek. Rather than concern ourselves with attempting 
to define a “translation” or a “‘paraphrase’’, we should perhaps examine 
these problems in the light of what other languages use. One of our 
principal difficulties is that we become so accustomed to the usage 
of Indo-European or Semitic languages, which are so much a part of 
the common Western European heritage of language and idiom, that 
we forget that in other languages and in other cultures what we consider 
as perfectly appropriate is quite inappropriate. After having examined 
a number of problems in aboriginal languages we shall be in a much 
better position to consider more intelligently the entire problem of 
translation vs. paraphrase. 


In Aboriginal Languages 

Most missionary translators are at first quite fearful about accepting 
into their translations what they have been taught to regard as 
paraphrase. In the Tzeltal language of southern Mexico it would, 
however, be quite wrong to use the phrase “hard hearts’, since as far 
as the Tzeltals are concerned people with “hard hearts” are brave 
individuals. To render the Biblical idiom, it is necessary to say, “they 
do not have pain in heart’’. Such an expression is a paraphrase, but in 
this instance an obligatory paraphrase if the Tzeltal translation is to 
say approximately the same thing as the Greek. To translate literally 
would result in giving quite a different meaning to the original. 

A somewhat similar problem was encountered in the Kekchi language 
of Guatemala. It would have been possible in Kekchi to translate the 
phrase “came to himself” (Luke 15:17), and the phrase would not 
have had an entirely wrong meaning, as in the case of the Tzeltal 
idiom cited above. The trouble is that such a phrase would have no 
meaning at all, at least no meaning for the average reader. On the 
other hand, the Kekchi does have a common idiom to express precisely 
the idea of the Greek. It is literally “‘to fall into his heart’. In such 
instances the translator must choose between following the Greek 
phraseology, with resultant meaninglessness to the reader, or adopting 
what is commonly thought of as a paraphrase in order to render the 
Greek original. 

In Navaho, spoken in the southwestern United States, the translators 
have encountered many similar problems. It would have been possible, 
for example, to translate literally the phrase “press toward the mark” 
(Philippians 3 : 14); but the word-for-word rendering would have meant 
absolutely nothing, for races are not thus described by Navahos. They do, 
however, say “run with mouth open”. That is precisely the cultural 
equivalent of the Greek phrase, and by its use Paul's statement acquires 
life and vigor. 
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The translator can almost always find literal equivalents which 
permit him to finish his daily quota of eight or ten verses, but the 
results may be terribly ineffective. The words and phrases can be 
just so many lifeless pawns to be shuffled around to fill up the linguistic 
vacancies. The real translator is not content solely with finding a 
word which will satisfy the criterion of having at least something to 
correspond to each word or meaningful unit in the original. He wants 
that correspondence to reflect accurately and fully the rich treasure of 
the living language into which he is translating. Of course, he can 
never hope (nor should he necessarily try) to translate a Gospel so that 
the people imagine that the action took place in the next village. The 
Bible will always speak clearly of its own setting and Palestinian 
culture, but the message of the Bible must also speak to people in each 
language into which it is translated, and to accomplish that purpose 
the translator must be constantly on the alert for the idiomatic 
equivalents. 

Those without experience in translating the Scriptures into non- 
Indo-European languages of utterly different cultures may be somewhat 
shocked by the “editorial license’’ which, it would seem, translators take 
in rendering the Bible text. However, before passing judgment it would 
be well to examine still further the types of expressions which missionary 
translators are compelled to employ if they are to use the meaningful 
equivalents of other languages. Such idioms or paraphrastic adaptations 
may be classified as follows: (1) emotional and psychological terms, 
(2) correspondence of metaphors, (3) descriptive identifiers, (4) 
metaphorical equivalents of non-metaphors, and (5) idioms which 
reflect special cultural developments. 


Emotional and Psychological Terms 


Emotional and psychological terms very frequently involve specialized 
idioms, and in these types of expressions there is relatively little corres- 
pondence between languages. Some of the equivalents are relatively 
simple transfers. For example, in Piro,1 spoken in eastern Peru, the 
equivalent of “in whom I am well pleased” (Mark 1:11) is “for whom 
my thoughts are arranged”. To be pleased with an object is denoted 
by an expression which indicates one’s arrangement of thought con- 
cerning such an object. The Piro expression has every bit as much 
psychological justification as the English, and from the standpoint of 
some schools of psychology it would be regarded as very superior. 

In speaking of “doubt” the Piro language employs an idiom which 
is less closely related to English equivalents. For example, in trans- 
lating Mark 11 : 23 the equivalent of “shall not doubt in his heart’ (AV) 
is “shall not have a hard heart”. As was noted above, the meaning of 
“hard heart” in Tzeltal is “bravery”, but in Piro it is “doubt”. There 


1In the following discussion frequent reference is purposely made to Piro and Huanuco 
Quechua, so that readers may appreciate more fully the various types of paraphrases 
occurring in individual languages. 
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are no criteria by which we can approve or reject such lexical usages 
in languages—stating that some are legitimate and should be retained, 
while rejecting others as not basically acceptable for adequate commu- 
nication. All such idioms are a fundamental part of the lexical fabric 
of the respective languages, and in order to speak we must make use 
of such instruments. In precisely the same way as we employ the sounds 
and grammar of the language in order to communicate, we must also 
use the lexical treasures of the language in order to convey the desired 
message. 

In some instances the terms of emotional reaction are based upon 
very obvious reflexes. For example, “astonished” is translated in the 
Huanuco dialect of Quechua, spoken in Peru, as “with mouth open”. 
This expression does not imply that in each instance of use the 
individuals involved actually had their mouths open. It is as much a 
metaphor as the English statement, “We just died laughing at him”. 
A person being so ridiculed may have wished that a literal meaning 
could have been given to the words; but we accept such expressions in 
their context and use them constantly to give liveliness to speech. The 
same thing is true of such an idiom as “with mouth open”. 

On the other hand, there are some emotional expressions which are 
based on very obscure metaphorical associations. For example, in the 
Cuna language, spoken in the San Blas Islands off the coast of Panama, 
the equivalent of “foolishness” is either “having a dark liver” or 
“having no intestines”. In contrast with this, an intelligent person is 
regarded as “having a pink liver’. Such idioms may seem quite un- 
acceptable to some, but they are the correct way of talking about such 
matters in Cuna. We should remember that many of our own idioms 
are likewise based on metaphors. To talk of a “keen mind” or a “brilliant 
mind” is to borrow metaphors from the edge of a sharpened instrument 
and from the shining of some object. Such metaphors would be equally 
incomprehensible in Cuna, and they are certainly no more justifiable 
from a scientific viewpoint. In fact, the relationship between “stupidity” 
and “darkness of liver” and between “intelligence” and “pinkness of 
liver” is undoubtedly much more scientific, in that there is at least 
some attempt to relate psychological states with physiological ones. The 
mind really has very little relationship with the edge of a knife or the 
shining of an object, as we appear to assume in English. However, 
there is no special point in trying to justify or discredit any metaphor. 
Such expressions are to be judged exclusively in terms of the culture 
of which they form an integral part. These metaphors in Cuna rest 
upon a long tradition of linguistic usage, and if they fully satisfy the 
demands of the Cuna speakers, that must be the primary criterion for 
acceptance. 


Correspondence of Metaphors 

In the previous sections we have mentioned briefly some of the 
problems involved in the translation of Biblical metaphors. It is 
frequently the case that such expressions cannot be taken over com- 
pletely. One would think that the Greek metaphor contained in the 
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word skandalizein “to cause to stumble” would surely be translatable 
into almost any language, but that is not the case. For example, in Piro 
the phrase “are offended” (Mark 4:17) must be translated as “go 
by another road”. To have used the literal Greek metaphor would 
have given an entirely wrong idea tw the Piro people. “Causing to 
stumble” denotes to the Piros only a physical event and it has no 
connotative, metaphorical value. However, “going by another road” 
(the description of a literal fact, as far as English is concerned) does 
have metaphorical significance in Piro. 

This relationship between metaphors is easily illustrated in the idiom 
“eye of a needle’. As far as the Piros are concerned, there is simply 
no such thing as “the eye of a needle”. A Piro must talk about “the 
nostril of the needle”. Judged by any objective standards of form and 
function, certainly “the nostril of a needle” is just as applicable as “the 
eye of the needle”. 

Quite often the metaphors of one language must be translated by 
non-metaphors in another. For example, “seed” (Mark 12:21) must be 
translated in Piro as “children”. The use of “seed” would simply mean 
that the younger brother left his widow no grain when he died. 

We are so accustomed to speaking of “fruit’’ in the sense of “‘the fruit 
of the Spirit”, “the fruit of evil”, etc., that we assume the existence of 
identical or very similar expressions in other languages. In only a 
relatively few languages can a literal translation of ‘fruit’ be employed. 
In Huanuco Quechua the phrase “fruits worthy of repentance” becomes 
“good deeds that show you have repented”. This type of paraphrastic 
translation is required for several reasons. In the first place, “fruits” 
cannot be translated literally, and in this context “good deeds” is the 
closest equivalent. Secondly, there is no adjective ‘“‘worthy”. This must 
be expressed by some verb expression, in this instance, “to show”. 
Thirdly, the syntactic structure of Huanuco Quechua requires the use 
of a verb expression rather than a noun for “repentance”. 


Descriptive Identifiers 


The lexical requirements of languages often make it necessary to 
be quite specific, even to the point of using paraphrastic expressions. 
For example, in Totonac, spoken in Mexico, there is no satisfactory or 
meaningful way to translate literally the phrase “seek glory of men”. 
The natural Totonac equivalent is “want men to say: You are great”. 
This introduction of direct discourse is completely idiomatic in Totonac 
and conveys precisely the idea of the original, even though it uses 
somewhat different words. 

In attempting to translate words which have no cultural corres- 
pondence, the translator is frequently obliged to use some type of 
descriptive paraphrase. For example, the Piros in the jungles of eastern 
Peru have no kings, and hence no words for “king” or “kingdom”. The 
only way in which they can translate such words is by “great one” 
for “king” and “where someone is great” for “kingdom’’. These ex- 
pressions are, however, satisfactory. 

It may seem strange that some languages are deficient in words 
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such as “judgment” and “justice”, but such is true. In some aboriginal 
societies the judicial systems are very rudimentary, and hence it is 
quite difficult to find adequate terms to describe various phases in the 
process of “judging”. For example, in Piro there is no specialized term 
to translate “judgment” in the expression “the day of judgment” (Mark 
6:11). One can, however, speak of “guilt” and “punishment”. Hence, 
the Piro equivalent of “the day of judgment” is “the day of guilt that 
reaches to punishment’’. Such an expression is admittedly not an exact 
equivalent of the Biblical expression, but the Piro people have no such 
cultural parallels to provide a basis of exact translation equivalents. 
The translator is hence obliged to use the best materials available and 
depend upon teaching and context to provide the supplementary 
enrichment of the vocabulary. 

In certain instances it is possible to use a term when speaking of 
people, but not when speaking of God. For example, God's blessing 
the people is usually quite a different expression from the people's 
blessing God. Similarly in the translation of “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God” (Luke 4:12) the Huanuco Quechua cannot use the 
same term as the phrase “to tempt a person”. To do so would mis- 
represent entirely the meaning of the original. In order to avoid incorrect 
connotations and denotations, the Huanuco Quechua employs “Do not 
push God to do what you want”. In a certain sense this Huanuco 
rendering comes somewhat closer to the meaning of the Bible than does 
the English, which implies in the use of the word “tempt” the idea 
that there is enticement to sin. The meaning of the Biblical text is, of 
course, not that God is to be induced to sin, but that humans are not 
to attempt to force God to do their will. 

Even in the straightforward translating of Biblical text one often 
encounters the necessity of saying something in a more elaborate way 
than in the Greek or Hebrew. For example, in Loma, a language of 
Liberia, there is no simple expression “wedding guest”. One must use 
a very involved type of term, which is literally ‘“wife-take-out-feast- 
dance-people”, meaning, “the people who dance at the feast on the 
occasion of taking out a wife”. Such a phrase seems quite paraphrastic 
to us, but in Loma it is the approved way of talking about “wedding 
guests”. This term, however, does not imply that all the people 
necessarily danced. One must not read into such expressions a literalist's 
interpretation, any more than we should want foreigners to assume 
that a person turned somersaults because we said that “he fell head 
over heels in love”. 


Metaphorical Equivalents of Non-Metaphors 

We have already discussed certain metaphorical equivalents of 
non-metaphors in some of the preceding sections, but we need to analyze 
somewhat more critically some of the problems involved. For many 
people the substitution of one metaphor for another seems justifiable, 
and the use of non-metaphors in an aboriginal language translation 
where the Biblical text has a metaphor appears similarly acceptable. 
However, some individuals feel somewhat more hesitant about sub- 
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stituting metaphors for non-metaphors in the Bible. Nevertheless, the 
Bible translator is called upon to do this constantly. For example, 
“skill” must be translated in Miskito, a language of Nicaragua and 
Honduras, as “liver seed”. Some might object that by the use of such 
a phrase we are actually teaching people that such things as “liver 
seed” do exist. To follow this line of argument is quite ridiculous, for 
aboriginal peoples are no more literalists in their use of metaphors 
than we are. They know full well that the liver does not produce seed, 
but they nevertheless can talk about “skill as being “liver seed’. We 
can say in English that “the man had plenty of gall", and in doing 
so we are making positively no reference whatsoever to the physical 
quantity of liver secretion. Because of the fact that some tribes of 
people are regarded as aboriginals by supposedly civilized individuals, 
there is nevertheless no justification for thinking that the so-called 
“primitives” are simple-minded folks whose thoughts are forever im- 
mersed in literal, non-imaginative expressions. It is only our own gross 
ignorance of these aboriginal peoples which leads us to regard them 
as linguistically inferior. The Piro native who identifies a “parable” 
by the phrase “word picture” or the Huanuco Quechua who describes 
a “desert” as “the silent plains” is fully as much an architect of language 
as we are. 

In some instances our literalist tendencies may prejudice us against 
some expression. For example, in Huanuco Quechua one speaks of a 
paralytic as “one with half body dead”. Someone may argue that 
paralysis may not have affected half of the body, but rather only one 
relatively small part; or that, on the other hand, almost the entire body 
may have been paralyzed. Again, we must bear in mind that such an 
expression as “one with half body dead” is not designed to describe 
in detail a pathological condition. It is a metaphor employed to identify 
a kind of disease. Our difficulty is often that we approach foreign 
languages with a strictly analytical, literalist viewpoint. Our un- 
familiarity with the lexical patterns of the language leads us to interpret 
each phrase as literal, and accordingly we assume that the speakers of 
the language are either extravagant or naive in their use of words. 
This judgment is based entirely upon our ignorance. 

Our most serious objections to metaphors involve the use of what 
appear to us to be inappropriate terms to express spiritual ideas. For 
example, in the Mitla dialect of Zapotec, spoken in Mexico, the word 
for “communion” is “to boil words’. To speak of communion with God 
by a phrase such as “to boil words with God” might impress some as 
being quite undignified. But the pot boiling on the hearth can be as 
much a symbol of intimate association as the word “communion”, which 
is derived from the custom of having “party walls”, i.e. single walls 
shared by contiguous houses. Furthermore, one must not think that 
Zapotecs are any more conscious of the literal significance of their 
metaphors than we are. 


Idioms Reflecting Cultural Contrasts 


In all the preceding discussion we have had occasion to mention con- 
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stantly the cultural backgrounds which give expressions their meaningful 
content. At this point we will only mention certain cultural non- 
conformities which make it necessary to exercise constant caution in 
translating. For example, in Piro one must not translate literally the 
word “son” in Mark 2:5. The Piros do not speak in this manner to 
those who are not specifically their own children; and to do this would 
be implying that this was Jesus’ own son, who was let down through 
the roof. The implications of Jesus’ neglect of his own son, with the 
obvious inference that he was married, would, of course, make a literal 
translation entirely wrong. However, in a similar circumstance a Piro 
would say “young man”, even though the age might differ considerably. 
This use of “young man” is, of course, necessary and entirely legitimate. 

In some instances the cultural distinctions do not always strike us 
immediately. However, the Piros would never speak of people 
“devouring widows’ houses’ (Mark 12:40). When houses are made 
of grass and cornstalks which animals do attempt to devour on 
occasions, the Piros would tend to think that the “scribes’’ by some 
strange metamorphosis had taken to eating widows’ houses. “Devouring 
houses” is not a metaphor in Piro, but they can speak of “destroying 
houses”, and this can imply not only literal destruction, but the loss 
of property and resources. 


Conclusion 


In the strict sense of the term many of the expressions which 
translators are called upon to use in rendering the sense of the Biblical 
text are simply paraphrases. But the fact that we acknowledge them 
as paraphrases does not mean that we should regard them as any less 
correct. In fact, we should attempt to discard from our minds the 
prejudice that has been built up in the distinction between translation 
and paraphrase. There are legitimate and illegitimate paraphrases. The 
literal word-for-word translation cannot be justified purely by calling 
it a “translation”. Nor must a paraphrase be rejected simply by 
contending that it is such. There are literal, blind translations, biased 
translations, and excessively free translations — all of which are to be 
rejected. Similarly, one must emphatically reject paraphrases which are 
made for the sake of novelty of expression or designed to satisfy the 
translator's private whim. 

Perhaps some of our confusion comes from a purely quantitative 
perspective. We begin to think of translations in terms of the number 
of corresponding words. Such a mechanical view of things — straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels — is practically useless. It really 
should make no difference to us whether a translation of a term in 
Greek consists of one or five words; or whether, on the other hand, 
we render an entire phrase in Greek by a single word in an aboriginal 
language — a thing which often does occur. We are not concerned 
primarily with counting words and parts of words. Our objective must 
be in finding the closest equivalence in meaning. The insistence upon 
the principle of closest semantic equivalence actually renders obsolete 
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the meaningless discussions which go on between the defenders of 
“translation” and the advocates of “paraphrase”. 

The really great Bible translators have always looked upon their 
task as a kind of creative art. Not that they expected or desired to 
improve on the original manuscripts, but they have sought to capture 
something of the nobility and majesty of thought in the form into 
which they have translated. This cannot be accomplished by a person 
content simply to match words and count the length of sentences. The 
words must become alive with the same intimacy and grandeur which 
characterizes the Greek and Hebrew. For example, the translators in 
the Bolivian Quechua New Testament could have been content with 
the phrase “the wind ceased” (Mark 6: 51); but the Bolivian Quechuas 
say “the wind healed”. The use of this latter phrase served to lift 
the passage out of the level of linguistic mediocrity in Bolivian Quechua 
and give it life. Translation involves more than mechanical consistency 
and literal correspondences; it is the scientific art of making a message 
live in the language and hearts of a people. 

E. A. N. 


Kurios ‘Lord’”’ 


]. Harold Greenlee 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


The word kurios is one of the most frequent titles applied to Jesus 
in the New Testament. In the English versions it is usually translated 
“Lord”. Noteworthy additions, however, need to be made to both of 
the preceding statements. Because the title is sometimes applied to men 
as well as to Jesus, because the title is not always translated “lord” 
(either capitalized or not), and because it is an important word in the 
New Testament vocabulary, it may be well to make a study of this 
Greek word. 

In earlier Greek kurios was an adjective and developed later into 
its usage as a noun. As an adjective it had the meaning of “having 
power or authority” (Thayer's Lexicon), and in this sense it is frequently 
found in literature. When used in place of a noun, this adjective had 
the meaning of “the one having power or authority”, or “he to whom 
a person or thing belongs, about which he has the power of deciding” 
(Thayer). In various contexts this idea could be translated as “lord”, 
“master”, “owner”, “sir”, etc. In the New Testament kurios is apparently 
never used in its adjectival sense, but only as a noun. 

The Biblical use of kurios is primarily as a divine title. In the Greek 
Old Testament it is frequently found, and there it is the regular Greek 
translation of (1) the Hebrew adonai (usually translated “Lord”), 
(2) the sacred name Jehovah, and (3) sometimes of elohim (usually 
translated ““God"’). In the New Testament it is applied both to God 
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the Father and to Jesus as divine titles. It is so commonly applied to 
Jesus in this manner that no references need be cited; but it is also so 
applied to God, e.g. in the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistle of James. Indeed, this word is 
used so freely of both God and Jesus that it is sometimes necessary 
to examine a passage closely to determine whether the writer intended 
to refer to God the Father or God the Son, and even then a definite 
decision cannot always be reached. In the majority of these instances 
the meaning of kurios is conveyed by the translation “Lord”. 

On the other hand, the English word “Lord” is not always the proper 
translation of kurios as applied to God or Jesus. The translation “Master” 
may, indeed, be used practically as a synonym for “Lord” in many 
cases, with little or no distinction in meaning between the two. On the 
other hand, there are instances where the translation “master” is probably 
preferable to “lord. Eph. 6:9 and Col. 4:1 are such passages (so 
all three versions 1, where human “masters” of servants are reminded 
that they also have a “master’’ in heaven. The capitalized “Lord” seems 
to carry a definitely divine connotation, while “Master” may have more 
of the idea of “teacher” or “rabbi”. 

Two much less common meanings of kurios in the New Testament 
as applied to God or Jesus are “owner” and “sir’’. Just as some passages 
will bear almost equally well the translation ‘‘Lord” or “Master’’, so some 
instances may probably be translated either “master’’ or “owner’’. Some 
passages, however, seem to require the meaning of “owner”. For example, 
even though the three versions give the translation “lord of the harvest” 
in Matt. 9: 38, the word “lord’’ must apparently be understood in the 
sense of “‘owner’’, even though the phrase is figurative language referring 
to the “Lord”, God. 

The meaning of “sir” for kurios is probably never found in the New 
Testament as applied to God. The number of such instances as applied 
to Jesus is subject to differences of interpretation; but it would seem that 
where the context indicates that a person is addressing Jesus either in 
ignorance of who He was or without accepting His position, kurios should 
be translated “‘sir’’. It would seem that the RSV has attempted to observe 
this distinction. It does not seem likely, for instance, that the Samaritan 
woman intended to address Jesus with more than the title of “sir” in 
John 4: 11, even if she held a higher view of Him later. It may be argued 
also that in Acts 9:5 and 22:8 the translation, ‘“‘Who art thou, sir?” 
is more appropriate than ““Who art thou, Lord?” which all three versions 
give; for the latter translation seems to imply that Paul already knew 
the answer to his question. In 22:10, however, after Jesus has made 
Himself known to Paul, the translation of the three versions seems to 
be correct, “What shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said ...... " In John 
9 : 36-38 the RSV correctly conveys the changing viewpoint of the blind 
man whom Jesus had healed, by the translation, ““And who is he, sir,...... a 
“Lord, I believe”. 
1The three reference versions for this article are the Authorized, the American 
ee and the Revised Standard (1946), designated respectively as AV, 
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In addition to its more common reference to Jesus and to God, kurios 
has other references, and with all the meanings given above: “Lord”, 
“master”, owner’, and “‘sir’’. Here again there are instances where more 
than one choice is possible; but the distinction, in general, is nonetheless 
real. Instances of each of the four meanings as applied to man occur in 
the New Testament. In 1 Peter 3 : 6 “lord’’, as all three versions translate, 
seems to represent properly Sarah's title for Abraham her husband. In 
Matt. 6 : 24 the three versions correctly refer to the impossibility of serving 
two masters, and “‘masters’’ seems to be the proper meaning in Acts 16: 16 
(or possibly “owners”, as RSV), as well as the human kurioi referred 
to in Eph. 6:9 and Col. 4:1, and other instances. A human “owner” 
of the vineyard seems to be meant in Matt. 20:8 and Luke 20: 13, 
and “owners” of the colt in Luke 19:33. In Matt. 13:27 the three 
versions give the translation “sir, which seems also to be the idea of 
Luke 19: 16 ff., John 20: 15, and other passages. 

In a few instances kurios seems to refer to other beings. In 1 Cor. 8 : 5 
it probably refers to other divinities in the phrase “many gods and many 
lords’. In Acts 10 : 4 Cornelius conversing with an angel of God addresses 
him with the title kurios, although there may be some doubt whether 
Cornelius knew to whom he was addressing this title. In Rev. 17:14 
and 19:16 the translation “lords” in the phrase “King of kings and 
aol lords’ may possibly be referred to human beings, divinities, 
or both. 

Four words related to kurios are found in the New Testament. The 
feminine form of the word, kuria “lady (or possibly as a proper name, 
Kyria) is used in 2 John 1 and 5. The verb kurieud, meaning “to rule” 
or “to be lord or master’, is found in Luke 22:25, Rom. 6:9, and in a 
few other instances. The adjective kuriakos “belonging to a lord or 
master” is used in 1 Cor. 11:20 and Rev. 1:10 to refer to the Lord 
(Jesus). The noun kuriotés “power” or “dominion” occurs in Eph. 1 : 21, 
Col. 1:16, and two other instances. 

No easy and purely objective rule may be given for determining 
whether kurios carries the idea of “lord”, “‘master’, “owner”, or simply 
“sir. In the light of the context of each instance one must determine 
to whom the word is being referred, the speaker's estimation of the person 
to whom he is referring, and the connotation which the speaker or author 
intended to convey by his use of the word. Whichever of the above 
meanings best fits the particular context may be considered a valid 
translation. 

J. H. G. 


The Bible translator is not only concerned with the differences in 
the meaning of the Greek terms kurios, but even more so with the 
equivalents in the social system of the language into which he is 
translating. Social systems differ greatly; and in some regions there is 
a very elaborate classification of individuals, and titles bear many 
connotative meanings. In the Orient and South Pacific the tendency 
towards complicated social organization means that the missionary 
translator must be very careful in the selection of precisely the right 
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terms, so as to represent the usage of kurios in the various meanings 
noted above. 

One thing which the translator must avoid is the tendency to select 
terms purely on the basis of their etymology. What counts is the 
contemporary usage of the term and not its presumed etymology. For 
example, the English word lord is actually derived from a compound 
meaning “loaf-ward”, that is “one who kept the loaves of bread”. 
Similarly, lady is derived from the phrase “loaf-kneader”. With the 
change in the social structure of feudal times these terms, which originally 
denoted an occupation, became designations of rank. 

In many so-called primitive societies there is very little stratification. 
Hence, in place of distinguishing many ranks, it is difficult to find a 
single adequate term. Among the Ayore of eastern Bolivia practically 
the only word which can be used to translate “Lord” is the term “leader’’, 
with the specific connotation of a leader in war. However, there is practi- 
cally no other type of tribal leadership except that which is concerned 
with war. The only other possible expression is one which denotes a 
champion in battle. Such an individual has a certain degree of constant 
prestige in the tribe, but only by virtue of having killed more people 
than the average individual. In such a circumstance as this, the translator 
must choose between a word which indicates actual leadership of a 
particular project (though most frequently it does involve raids on enemy 
bands) and a word which denotes prestige derived from having been 
a successful killer. In the Ayore the first term, of course, is preferable. 

In many instances the only equivalent of kurios is “boss” or “owner”. 
Such terms may at first seem vulgar and inappropriate, but they often 
prove quite satisfactory. However, one must make certain to avoid the 
bad connotations which a term such as “owner” might have; for if the 
meaning is simply “slave-owner”, then the local circumstances may make 
such a term quite unacceptable. Who would want to acknowledge Christ 
as just another slave-owner, with all the unfortunate aspects of such 
a social system? In Latin America it is equally important to avoid the 
meaning of mayordomo “‘resident manager of a large estate”, an integral 
part of a system which corresponds to many aspects of slavery in other 
parts of the world. 

In some instances the connotative values of words make them 
completely unacceptable, and often it is only after many years that one 
discovers such attendant meanings. For example, in the Maya language 
of Mexico it seemed appropriate to use a certain term in speaking 
of Christ as Lord. The expression was one of respect and seemed to 
have all the important qualities that one would want. However, there 
was just one feature of this term which made it unusable, namely, it 
specifically implied that the person in question was married. 

As in all aspects of translating, it is important to determine precisely 
how a word or phrase is used in the everyday language of the people. 
When dealing with equivalents of kurios, it is all the more necessary, 
since social systems show such great diversities and words bear so many 
supplementary meanings. 

E. A. N. 
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Orthographic Problems in Yipounou 


(The following statement of orthographic problems in Yipounou, a Bantu 
language spoken in the Gabon, was made by members of the Language 
and Literature Committee of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
working in the Yipounou language. Since the problems presented in 
this communication are so typical of the difficulties encountered by 
missionaries in many parts of Africa, and since the missionaries involved 
have made such an excellent statement of the problems, the editor has 
listed these problems and added comments as to the principles which 
may guide missionary translators in reaching solutions to problems which 
involve the changing forms of words and parts of words, when they 
occur in different types of phonological contexts. — Ed.) 


Communication of Members of the Yipounou Committee 1 


Our problems appear to hinge on the principles of how one treats 
the writing of complete or partial phonological changes. The roots and 
affixes have different phonemes (i.e. distinctive sounds) when they occur 
in different surroundings. 


The Writing of Modified Vowels 


The Problem 

A glance at what happens in the conjugation of three tenses in the 
regular verbs will be sufficient to illustrate at least some of the problems 
which we have encountered. For a time we wrote these forms of the 
verb -ruga “come” as follows: 


Present Past Perfect Future 
nyirugi “I ...... - nyimaruga nyuruga 
uirugi “you (sg.) ...... _umaruga uuruga 
eerugi “he, she, it ......  amaruga ooruga 
tuirugi “we ...... “4 tumaruga tuuruga 
duirugi “you (pl.) ......  dumaruga duuruga 
beerugi “they ...... 7 bamaruga booruga 


There are several facts about this set of forms which should be noted: 

1. What is written as ee- in the third person singular of the present 
appears to be a contraction from ai-. 

2. What is written as oo- in the third person singular of the future 
appears to be a contraction from au-. 

3. Though in some instances (e.g. third person singular and plural of 
the present and all but the first person singular of the future) we 
have written two vowels, there is no rearticulation of these vowels 
(i.e. they are not pronounced as separate syllables), and there is 


1 Certain additions have been made to the communication of the committee in order 
that readers unfamiliar with Bantu languages may understand the problems more 
satisfactorily. 
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some doubt as to whether there is actually a lengthening of the vowel 

in actual speech. 

4. The g before i is pronounced exactly like y. This problem is involved 
in a later point. 

Some time ago it was decided that since i and u were the obvious 
tense signs for the present and future respectively, they should be written 
in these forms, whether they were heard or not. Consequently the third 
person forms of the present and future are now written as: 


Present Future 
eirugi “he, she, it ...... - ouruga 
beirugi “they ...... bouruga 


This, however, is not entirely satisfactory, and it does not seem correct 
to write what is obviously the same phonetic entity in more than one way. 
Our problem is basically whether or not we should write phonologically 
conditioned changes (i.e. changes in sounds caused by surrounding 
sounds) and to what extent we should write them. 

If the only phonological changes were in these verb forms, the 
situation would not be so complex; but we have similar changes throughout 
the language and in all kinds of words. For example, a is completely 
assimilated (i.e. made identical) before the stem vowels u, e, and i. Note 
the following words: 


1. muufi “voices” from the constituent parts ma- plural prefix of the 
di-ma class plus the stem -ufi. 

2. meetu “palm branches” from the constituent parts ma- plural prefix 
of the di-ma class plus the stem -etu. 

3. biisi “citizens” from the constituent parts ba- plural prefix of the 
mu-ba class plus the stem -isi. 

Changes also occur when the concordant prefixes (i.e. prefixes that 
show agreement in number and grammatical class) are added to adjectives 
and pronouns, e.g. 

1. batu bootsu “all the people”, of which the adjective bootsu is derived 
from ba- the plural prefix and the stem -ofsu “all”. 

2. baana beetu “our children”, of which the adjective beetu is derived 
from ba- the plural prefix and the stem -etu “our”. 


A further parallel development is the change which takes place in 
the conjunctive particle na “with” or “and” when it precedes pronouns. 
For example, the reconstructed form (i.e. reconstructed by analogy) 2a 
eta “with us” is pronounced netu or ne etu. Similarly, the reconstructed 
form na ogu “with them” is actually nogu or no ogu. However, when 
the particle na precedes an infinitive such as utsana “sit down”, the 
resultant form is no otsana. 

The importance of this type of evidence is to show that the phonological 
changes are not restricted to just a few words or combinations of sounds. 
These changes in sounds occur throughout the language. Hence, whether 
one it to write such changes must be considered in the light of the 
language as a whole. There are, however, certain other arguments which 
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have been advanced in favor of writing the u throughout the future tense, 
and these should be considered. For example, the verb udila “to receive" 
appears in two closely related forms: the regular future and the relative. 
Note the following two expressions written in the recently adopted 
orthography, though the vowel qualities represented by ou- and o- are 
identical: 


1. Oudila muganda. “He will receive paper’. 


2. Odila muganda, anyji? literally “‘He who owns this paper, who?” 
meaning “Who owns this paper?” 


A similar set of forms occurs with the irregular verb “to have”: 
1. Ouba na diambu. “He will have an affair’. 
2. Oba na diambu, ...... “He who will have an affair...... 


In these second examples there appears to be a definite difference in 
the stress. In the word ouba the stress appears to be on the first syllable, 
and in the second word oba the stress seems to be on the second syllable. 
It should also be noted, however, that in the expressions with oudila 
and odila there is no real confusion because the context indicates the 
contrast between the meanings “receive” and “own” by means of the 
construction as a whole. For the word to mean “to own” it must occur 
in a question with some interrogative pronoun or in some subordinate 
phrase. 

Our problem is simply whether or not we are to write these analogically 
reconstructed vowels, or should we write just as the Yipounou speaker 
pronounces the words? 


Discussion of the Possible Solutions 


The excellent statement which the committee has made of the 
problems involved in the writing of modified vowels helps to point to a 
proper solution. The very volume of the complications also gives some 
guidance. However, one cannot pass off such attempts to reconstruct 
so-called “regular forms’ as being completely illegitimate, for such a 
tendency is found in many areas. 

Those who wish to preserve the forms of roots and affixes (for 
convenience these may be called morphemes, i.e. the minimal units which 
have meaning) do so usually because they appreciate the psychological 
value of always seeing the same functional unit (i.e. the morphemes) in 
the same form. Of course, they usually do not insist that speakers of 
a language should so regularize their speech, but the unity of graphic 
symbolism is an important feature in reading any language. This is 
particularly true of a word as a whole, for full words can be readily 
isolated by the reader; and there are distinct advantages in seeing a word 
always in the same form. 

However, with written words there is not the psychological pressure from 
the speaker, whose language it is, to preserve the same forms. In the 
first place, the average speaker of a language, whether it is a European 
language or an aboriginal one of Central Africa, is not analytically minded. 
In fact, he is almost entirely unconscious of the individual affixes. What 
is important to him is the word as a whole. For the missionary who is 
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learning Yipounou as a foreign language, the fact that i is the usual 
sign of the present tense and uw is the usual sign of the future tense is 
an important fact which helps him recognize the forms. For the Yipounou 
speaker of the language there is undoubtedly no such systematic analysis. 
In fact, linguists find it very difficult to get informants to give paradigmatic 
sets of forms unless the speakers are specially trained to do so or unless 
each form is asked separately. This means that the average speaker of 
any language is not conscious of such analogical relationships as paradigms 
reveal. For the speaker of a language the sounds are the primary conveyors 
of meaning, and writing constitutes a type of secondary symbolism, in 
that the graphic symbols are simply written symbols of acoustic symbols. 
It is probable that the decision to reform the present and future series 
in order to make them conform to analogically correct series is a result 
of the missionaries’ reactions to the situation and does not reflect any 
significant demand on the part of the Yipounou people. 

It is interesting that the supplementary comments upon this problem 
of modified vowels in the present and future series indicate quite clearly 
that there are many other types of changes which would also be affected. 
The data also indicate that where some compromise is made in order to 
preserve the i of the present and the u of the future, the forms do not 
preserve the a- of the third person singular and the ba- of the third 
person plural (as indicated in the past perfect forms). These forms a- 
and ba- occur before consonants and are the basic forms of the pronouns. 
If the analogy is to be pushed to its logical conclusion, why should not 
the third person forms of the present and future be written as follows: 


Present Future 
airugi “he, she, it comes” auruga “he, she, it will come” 
bairugi “they come” bauruga “they will come” 


Such forms as these appear “impossible”, but they are based upon 
the same logic as that which would call for the writing of i and u, even 
though the letters would not represent the sounds. The problem is that 
once a person embarks upon the principle of writing analogically and 
“regularly”, there is no logical stopping place, for in all languages the 
surrounding sounds tend to modify some morphemes. To regularize such 
forms will not result in changing the speakers’ pronunciation (except in 
rare instances involving a few speakers who may acquire “spelling 
pronunciations” as a kind of supersophistication); and the result will 
always lead to the very types of confusion already described. Accordingly, 
as a basic principle of writing an aboriginal language one should attempt 
in all instances to transcribe words as they are actually pronounced, 
including what seem to be irregularities. Such irregularities are a basic 
part of the language. 

With regard to the writing of the conjunctive particle na, there is 
somewhat better basis for preserving the form of na, since this particle 
has the distribution of a separate word and can be isolated as such. 
The only difficulty that it is always proclitic, that is to say, it is 
phonologically dependent upon the following word. As such, one might 
find it wise to use n’, following what would be an orthographic usage 
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similar to French. But it is obvious that this procedure cannot be followed 
without some difficulty, for though the vowel of na generally assimilates 
completely to the quality of the following vowel, in the case of na plus 
utsana becoming no otsana ‘and sit down’ there is a two-way assimilative 
process. 

The solution to some of these problems is probably not to be found 
solely in an examination of the orthographic data which have been 
presented. The Yipounou language has been reported by some linguistic 
investigators to have long vowels and tonal distinctions, and these 
features of the language might be of utmost importance in treating the 
orthographic ambiguities, especially those involved in the forms oudila, 
odila, ouba, and oba. If a kind of “stress” difference has been noted 
between ouba and oba, the chances are that there will be similar 
distinctions in other forms. Languages do not tend to have isolated types 
of contrast. If you have in ouba and oba (phonetically alike as far as 
vowels and consonants are concerned) some contrast in stress or tone, 
you will probably find similar contrasts running throughout the language. 


The Writing of G or Y, Depending on the Grammar 
The Problem 


Whether we are to write g or y in certain words is dependent upon 
certain rather complicated facts. In the first place, the g phoneme, which 
is a velar fricative (i.e. a continuant sound made with the back of the 
tongue against the soft palate), is always voiceless (i.e. with no vibration 
of the vocal cords) before u, and varies freely to complete voicing before 
o, a and e. Before i it is pronounced as y. For a time we decided that 
we had no regular y phoneme and that gi would always be written for 
what was phonetically the yi sequence. However, we found that there 
is a y which occurs before a as in uyaruga “do not come” and before e 
as in yeromba biguji ‘go find food’. Accordingly, a rule was devised 
which would account for the various forms of the g phoneme, but stating 
that, in verb stems ending in ga, e.g. uruga “to come’, the g would 
continue to be written before an i, even though the sound was identical 
with y in other words. This retention of the g was an attempt to preserve 
the form of the verb stem. This type of rule seems to work satisfactorily 
enough for missionaries, who are able to recognize the different parts 
of speech; but for the Yipounou speaker the situation is more difficult. 
It must be said, however, that it seems that regardless of what we write, 
the Yipounou people are able to read it satisfactorily; but when it comes 
to their writing their own language, confusion arises. 

Furthermore, even the grammatical contrast which underlies this rule 
for the use of g or y is very complicated, for there are many noun-like 
words in Yipounou derived from verb stems, and often the verb stem 
is buried in the word. Almost always when the verb stem is one ending 
in ga, the a becomes i in the substantive; but because it is basically a 
verb stem, we continue to write the y sound with the symbol g in order 
to preserve the form of the verb stem. For example, we write the word 
muregiminitsi “one who fears” with a g, even though the sound is identical 
with y. The g is used simply because the verb stem is regama “‘to fear, 
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to tremble”. No matter how logical our rule may be, we still create 
problems for the Yipounou speaker, for we are writing the same sound 
by two different symbols and we base this distinction upon certain 
rammatical differences which are very difficult for him to understand. 
For example, he is taught to write the y sound with the y symbol in 
the phrase dugaji dugeyi, literally “leaf small’; but the same y sound, 
he is told, must be written with g in the phrase dugaji eebegi, literally 
“leaf he-carries”’. 


Discussion of the Solution 


The solution to the problem of whether to write g or y in certain 
positions is dependent very largely upon the principles discussed in 
connection with the first problem. It is true that in Yipounou there is an 
overlapping of phonemic distribution. That is to say, one variant 
of the phoneme g is identical with the phoneme y in certain positions. 
(By “phoneme” is meant a distinctive set of closely related sounds which 
constitute a single entity, ie. a letter in a scientific alphabet of the 
language). This phenomenon of overlapping distribution is not rare; in 
fact, it occurs quite frequently, and the only logical solution to such a 
problem is to write the sounds as they are actually pronounced. One should 
choose to write either y or g before all i's, regardless of their grammatical 
derivation. In Yipounou it is probably better to write g in all instances 
before i. 

If one attempts to construct “rules” to cover such matters as noun 
stems and verb stems, he will become hopelessly mixed up, for in some 
instances it is not possible to analyze a form as basically verbal or nominal. 
In the second place, the average speaker of a language is not a grammarian. 
No amount of explaining is sufficient to clear up difficulties for such 
a speaker. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for attempting to preserve the g in certain 
positions is that a foreigner learning the language has approached it 
primarily through the “eye gate”. That is to say, the basic impressions 
of the language are optical and not acoustic. For the Yipounou speaker 
of the language such graphic symbolism is quite distantly removed from 
what is for him the basic form of his language, though, of course, all 
such impressions are largely unanalyzed. 


The Writing of Word Units 
The Problem 


The length to which our verbs can grow is alarming. Because of the 
system of prefixes and suffixes (at least they are considered such) we 
combine what in English are whole phrases into one long word. For 
example, in Acts 10:7 there is one word abamamusalilanga “‘who had 
been working for him’. It contains at least three prefixes and two 
suffixes. (The number depends somewhat upon the system of analysis 
used). Such a word seems extremely long, and it seems to us that as much 
simplicity as possible should be introduced into the system of writing 
words. 
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Discussion of the Problem 


For us who are not used to reading long word units, such words 
as occur in many of the Bantu languages do seem unnecessarily long 
and involved. Since we as analysts can recognize the constituent parts, 
and since some of the constituent parts, especially the prefixes, correspond 
to full words in English, it is only natural for us to want to break up 
long words in Bantu languages. However, the constituent prefixes: ba- 
plural subject, ma- past tense, and mu- third singular object, do not 
occur in isolation as complete words. They are both phonologically and 
structurally bound to the verb stem with which they occur. 

Some of the Bantu words do seem amazingly long, but many words 
in the Quechua and Aymara languages of South America are of similar 
length. It is not at all unusual to find Quechua and Aymara words of 
eight and ten syllables, and some are even longer. In the Aymara parti- 
cularly there are heavy clusters of consonants; but despite this fact, the 
Aymara speakers have relatively little difficulty in reading such long 
words. It is true that at the initial stages of learning to read, some division 
by syllables has proved of some slight assistance, but to break up the 
words contrary to their fundamental structure has resulted in great 
difficulty for readers. One authority interested primarily in the literacy 
problems insisted on breaking up the long words, and materials were 
printed following his advice. However, such divisions of long words did 
not prove an advantage. Rather, the readers were confused; and as a 
result such divisions have been abandoned. 

In Africa there has been a great deal of discussion between those 
who have contended for the disjunctive or for the conjunctive method 
of writing Bantu languages. Not all Bantu languages have precisely the 
same structure, and so the degree of conjunctive writing (i.e. writing 
prefixes with stems) or disjunctive writing (i.e. separating certain prefixes 
from stems) has not always been the same. However, evidence seems 
to point more and more in the direction of the validity of conjunctive 
writing, which Dr Doke and his colleagues of Witwatersrand University 
in South Africa have done so much to promote and clarify. 

The structure of Yipounou is not as synthetic (i.e. does not tend to 
combine as many elements into a single word) as a number of Bantu 
languages, and there should not be great difficulties in the writing of 
word units as single graphic entities, that is, writing them without spaces 
between constituent parts. 


Difficult, Words and Phrases 


1. Repentance and Conversion 
a. The Problem 


Expressions for “repentance” and “conversion” are very closely 
related, and the choice of one term requires a careful consideration of 
what one is to employ for the other. For the most part, “repentance” 
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is regarded as a type of first step and “conversion” as the second. A 
term for “conversion” is usually indicative of a more complete change 
and identifies more the conduct of the individual than the feelings of 
the individual. It should be noted that in the English language the idea 
of “conversion” has come to mean something different from the 
Greek verb epistrepho. Conversion, in many people’s minds, is not 
something a person can do for himself at all. The preparation for 
conversion is repentance by the individual, but conversion is brought 
about by God. They are not just two degrees of the same thing, but 
two quite different things. The translators of the AV felt this, and 
always used a passive form, e.g. Acts 3: 19, “Repent ye therefore, and 
be converted”. In what follows, we are attempting to discuss some of 
the basic lexical problems and solutions, and are not trying to decide 
the theological implications of various contexts. The use of passive 
forms, e.g. “was converted", or causative forms, e.g. “ was caused to 
change”, are often employed as a means of further distinction between 
“repentance” and “conversion”. 

In obtaining any term for “repentance” it is important to avoid 
the implications of “penance”, which tend to be associated with it, 
especially in Roman Catholic countries. Furthermore, an expression 
which means only “being sorry for sin” is often inadequate for it 
identifies only a transitory state and represents no basic change of 
attitude. 

Psychological terms such as “repentance” and “conversion” are very 
difficult to discover because of their essentially subjective character and 
the fact that in many societies one does not encounter a basic guilt- 
complex. Rather, the people may simply be “afraid” of the consequences 
of transgressions of moral codes or they may be “ashamed” for having 
violated the norms of conduct. 

The literal translation of the Greek verb metanoein, literally “to 
change one’s mind”, is often of no value, for such an expression would 
mean nothing more than the literal English equivalent, i.e. “he changed 
his mind”, meaning that he decided to do something different. 


b. Solutions 


Perhaps the most satisfactory manner of viewing this problem is to 
select certain contrasts, exhibited by languages which distinguish 
carefully between “repentance” and “conversion”. For example, in 
Luvale, a language of Angola, the term “repentance” is translated by 
an expression meaning “to be sorry and turn”, while the word 
“conversion” is rendered by a phrase meaning literally “to return”. 
Note that in this instance the translator has selected an expression which 
goes beyond the idea of “sorrow for” something, but suggests some 
basic change in attitude by the use of verb root “turn”. On the other 
hand, “conversion” is described as a more basic modification, in that 
it uses the verb “return”. In Ngok Dinka, spoken in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, there is a similar type of contrast which is brought out by “to 
turn the heart” as the equivalent of “repentance” and by “to turn 
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oneself” as a translation of “conversion”. In this instance the translator 
has carefully distinguished between the basically emotional phase 
described by “repentance” and the new manner of conduct indicated 
by “conversion”. 

The Northern Sotho language, spoken in Rhodesia, reflects something 
of this same type of distinction as in Luvale and Ngok Dinka, but by 
means of quite different idioms. For “repentance” the Northern Sotho 
uses “to become untwisted”’, and for “conversion” the language employs 
“to retrace one’s steps”. A somewhat similar distinction exists in 
Cuicatec, spoken in Mexico, where “repentance” is translated by the 
phrase “thing that comes down from the breast”; and “conversion” is 
rendered by “to turn around from the breast”. In Cuicatec the “breast” 
is the seat of the emotions, and hence “repentance” is characterized as 
being that which “comes down from” (i.e. is derived from) the emotional 
center of the individual. “Conversion” indicates a fundamental read- 
justment to life which has as its basic point of departure the personality 
center. 

In the Totonac language, spoken in Mexico, the term “repentance” 
is translated literally as “to turn around and go back”. This, of course, 
implies a recognition of wrong-doing and a desire to correct one’s ways. 
The expression for “conversion” is literally “to arrive at the good 
within oneself’. This does not mean any denial of the doctrine of 
“original sin”, but is a specialized type of idiom which means essentially 
“to do good” as a result of a prompting from within, i.e. in response 
to the psychological center of the personality. 

In Tzeltal, a Mayan language of southern Mexico, the idioms for 
“repentance” and “conversion” are rather paraphrastic in order to 
indicate carefully the psychological and spiritual factors involved. 
“Repentance” is translated as “to cause one’s heart to return because 
of one’s sin”. This makes quite a long expression, but the addition of 
“because of one’s sin” is required if one is to understand the phrase 
at all. The equivalent of “conversion” is “to cause one’s heart to return 
to God's presence”. Both terms show correspondence in the use of the 
phrase “to cause one’s heart to return”, but as a means of distinguishing 
sorrow for sin from a new norm of conduct the missionary in question 
has used these two somewhat paraphrastic expressions. When specialized 
terms do not exist, one is often obliged to employ descriptive expressions 
which are built up on native models. In Tzeltal practically all descriptions 
of emotional states and moral actions involve some reference to the 
action or response of the “heart”. 

In Balinese there is an entirely different type of idiom. For 
“repentance” the translator has used “to put on a new mind”. The 
verb expression “to put on” is just the same as one would use of 
“putting on a new garment”. The expression for “conversion” provides 
an excellent contrast in that the phrase “to put on a new behavior” 
is employed. Again the missionary has succeeded in contrasting an 
emotional or psychological state with one which identifies a pattern 
of conduct. 
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2. Offend and Offense 
a. The Problem 


The English terms “offend” and “offense’’, which translate the Greek 
term skandalizo, present the Bible translator with some difficult problems. 
In the first place, one must usually distinguish at least two principal 
meanings: (1) “to cause to sin”, as in Mark 9:42 “whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones’’ (AV), and (2) “to give up in one’s 
spiritual life’, as in Mark 4:17 “when affliction or persecution ariseth 
for the word's sake, immediately they are offended” (AV). Equivalents 
of these meanings are not easy to find, and often the context increases 
the difficulties. In Mark 9 : 42 it is not too difficult to discover a means 
of saying that one person causes another to sin, but the same expression 
may not be usable in the following verses, where various members of 
the body cause one to undergo the same experience. 

In some instances a more or less literal translation of the Greek 
is possible, i.e. “to trip’’ or “to cause to stumble”, but in some languages 
it is quite impossible to say “if your eye trips you” (Mark 9:47). In 
each language one must attempt to find the closest equivalent. 


b. Solutions 


For the most part it is possible to distinguish between the uses of 
“offend” by dividing the occurrences into two principal classes: (1) those 
in which the subject acts upon an object and (2) those in which the 
subject is personally affected. Under the first classification may be 
included such an expression as “eye sets a trap for you” (Mat. 5:29), 
a translation in Kipsigis, a language of Kenya. This rendering is a 
more or less literal equivalent of the Greek expression. Similarly, in 
1 Peter 2:8 “the rock of offense” may be translated as “the rock of 
a set trap”. In Loma, a language of Liberia, the translation of Mark 
9:42, “offend one of these little ones’, must be translated by a phrase 
meaning “to cause to leave the road’. Totonac, a language of Mexico, 
uses a somewhat similar expression in the idiom “to give the wrong 
road to”. In the Isthmus dialect of Zapotec, also a language of Mexico, 
it is impossible to use such an idiom as “showing the wrong road to”. 
The equivalent in that area is “gives a bad example to”. Such an ex- 
pression may not seem to some people as being sufficiently forceful, 
but it is the closest equivalent. 

In those contexts which describe one’s change toward the spiritual 
life, there are a great many possible equivalents. In the Loma language 
the phrase used in Mark 4:17 is “take their hand from in it quickly”. 
This appears graphic enough, even without the cultural context which 
makes use of phrases such as “hand in it’’ or “hand under it” to identify 
one’s relationship to an agreement or undertaking. In Kikwango, a 
language of the Belgian Congo, the phrase occurring in this type of 
context is “get rid of it right away”. The Navaho language, spoken in 
the United States, uses a similar type of idiom in the phrase “throw 
it away”. The Kabba-Laka language, spoken in French Equatorial 
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Africa, employs quite a different type of expression in John 6 : 61, 
“Doth this offend you?” (AV). In this verse the phrase “heart gets 
sick” is found. In Luke 7:23 the phrase “whosoever shall not be 
offended in me” may be rendered in one of the Quechua dialects as 
“to be of two minds’. This idiom is practically equivalent to “be in 
doubt”, but in the particular context such a translation is justified. 


3. Grace 
a. The Problem 


An adequate term for “grace” is exceptionally difficult to find. Of 
course, the Bible employs the term “grace” in a number of meanings, 
and it is quite difficult (in fact, usually impossible) to find any one 
word or phrase which can be used to translate all of these varied, 
though related, meanings. The particular meaning which is most difficult 
to represent adequately is the one which identifies the “grace” of God 
as descriptive of God's redemptive act. Some translators have even 
attempted to construct a theological definition along the lines of “un- 
merited favor”, but this has usually been unsuccessful. The basic 
difficulty is that the word “grace” so often reflects two fundamental 
meanings: (1) the process of God's dealing with man and (2) the 
disposition which has prompted such an act. The same problem occurs, 
of course, in the etymology of the Greek term charis, which identifies 
form primarily and then is secondarily associated with action derived 
from personality possessing such an attractive form. 


b. Solutions 


In the following suggested solutions one should not think that each 
one of these translations is usable in all the related contexts. In each 
language there are differing areas of meaning reflected by the 
translations noted below. 

Some of the words for “grace” are based upon the meaning of 
“good” or “ goodness’. For example, in Mazateco, a language of 
Mexico, the word “grace” is literally a derived word from the 
components “thing’’ and “good’. The preposed element “thing” is a 
means of forming abstract nouns from adjective expressions. This term 
serves quite well for “grace”, though it is admittedly not specialized 
in meaning. In some languages, however, there is no alternative. In 
Kissi, a language of the oak Guinea, and also in Futa-Fula, of the 
same general area in West Africa, a similar term meaning “goodness” 
is used. In Chol, a Mayan language of southern Mexico, the phrase “the 
grace of God” is translated as “the goodness of God's heart”. This use 
of “goodness... of heart” makes possible a certain specialization of 
meaning, and in this form it somewhat more adequately reflects the 
meaning of the original. In Totonac, spoken in Mexico, “grace” may 
be translated in some contexts as “that which leads to good”, e.g. in 
John 1 : 16. 
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In some languages the concept of “grace” is related to “beauty”, 
even as it is etymologically in Greek. For example, in Mixteco, a 
language of southern Mexico, the equivalent of “grace” is formed by 
three elements: (1) a proposed element denoting abstract qualities, (2) 
the root meaning “beauty”, and (3) a postposed element indicating 
that the abstraction is related to psychological states or attitudes. 
Literally, one could translate his Mixteco equivalent as ‘“‘word-beauty- 
inside”. 

In the Barrow dialect of Eskimo the equivalent of “grace” is related 
fundamentally to “mercy” by means of a complex term meaning literally 
“help that comes through mercy”. This is a very satisfactory term to 
designate the “grace” of God which*is given to mankind. The use of 
the term “mercy” indicates that there is no merit in the individual 
receiving the grace. In some cases “grace” must be viewed from the 
standpoint of the recipient and not from the standpoint of the giver, 
and hence in Totonac (cited above) it is possible also to translate 
“grace” as “that which calls for gratitude”. In this sense the phrase 
approaches the meaning of “thankfulness”. 

Often the word for “grace” is associated with certain psychological 
states and is described by reference to some organ or center of the 
personality. For example, in Chinantec, a language of southern Mexico, 
“grace” is rendered as “big-heartedness”. In the Mitla Zapotec dialect 
of Mexico “grace” may be translated as “liver goes away”. It is not 
always possible to ascertain the precise historical or etymological basis 
for such an idiom, but the expression is fully acceptable, and, in fact, 
is the correct equivalent. 

The most common translations of “grace” generally imply a 
disposition on the part of an individual who looks with favor upon 
someone else. In Balinese the word “grace” may be translated in many 
contexts as “favor from above”. This does not mean necessarily that 
the “favor” is from God, but that it comes from one of superior rank 
and hence is a manifestation of mercy and kindness and is not deserved 
or earned. In Tswa, a Bantu language spoken in Mozambique, there 
is a very similar expression, namely, “look with favor on’. In Bolivian 
Quechua the idiom is slightly different but conveys essentially the same 
meaning by the phrase “look upon for good”. This type of expression 
ties in very well with the entire theological vocabulary, for a related 
word “justify” is translated as “look upon for just”. Thus “grace” 
is “looking on for good” and “justify” is “looking on for just”. It is 
extremely important that in the selection of related terms missionary 
translators should carefully consider all the potential relationships. It 
is not enough to go exploring in a language for the term “just’’ and 
then be satisfied. Such a term must be studied with reference to its 
relationship to “righteous”, “justify”, and “justification”. Furthermore, 
there must be some adequate means of distinguishing “just” from such 
terms as “good”, “holy”, “sanctify”, “saint”, and “sanctification”. 


E. A. N. 
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Illustrative Literal Translation from Karré 
by 


Miss Estella Myers 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Brethren Church 


(In the following literal translation from Karré into English Miss Myers 
has indicated some of the special difficulties which occur in the Karré 
language, spoken in the Oubangui Chari district of French Equatorial 
Africa. The reader must realize that a literal translation back into English 
cannot do justice to the value of the translation in the Karré language, 
but it will serve to give some idea of the particular types of syntactic 
and lexical problems which one encounters in so many Sudanic languages. 
Raised numerals refer to the notes which follow the literal translation. Ed.) 


Literal Translation of 2 Corinthians 2:1—11 


1. And as for me, I sit firm 1 to return come to you with liver 2 sick 
not again at all.3 2. For if I give liver sick give 4 you, who will give 
joy give ¢ me, if that is not he whom I gave 5 liver sick give him? 3. For 
I also wrote this formerly on paper® to you, because if I come I will 
receive not liver sick by the hands of them that are able to give joy give 
me, for I put my chest on you? all because joy mine is joy yours all. 
4. Because in big suffering much with drying of soul my ® that I write 
paper give you formerly with tears many, it is 9 to give liver sick give 
you not,1° but that you might know love this that is with me, !! 
because of you, much more and more. 


Notes on the Literal Translation 


1. “To sit firm” is the Karré equivalent of English “to be determined”. Dispositions 
are often indicated by the verb “to sit” plus some modifying element. 

2. mg sick” is a graphic way of rendering “sorrow” or “heaviness” (AV). 

“liver” is regarded by the Karré people as the center of such emotional 

qunatunain The adjective “sick” characterizes the state of this psychological center 
of the personality. 

3. The phrase “at all” is a translation of an emphatic particle, which is used to 
give emphasis to the entire initial statement. 

4. The verb “give” is not only used in the more usual sense but also precedes all 
indirect objects. 

5. In this instance the verb —_ occurs in its more expected meaning. But note 
that “liver sickness” is “given”, not “caused”. 

6. In order to raped the k adequately, it is necessary to use the entire phrase 
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“Confidence in wae  iaV) is translated in Karré as “put chest on you”. The term 

“chest” is also used to denote an aspect of the personality. 

“Drying of soul my” corresponds to English “anguish of heart”. Note that in 
this phrase one must add the pronoun “my” to identify precisely whose soul is 
involved. 

9. The words “it is” are used in this type of context to introduce a purpose clause. 

10. The negative particle almost always occurs last in the clause. 

11. a is frequently expressed by a prepositional phrase form such as “is 
with me”. 
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5. And if any one give liver sick formerly, liver sick this that 12 he 
give fell on me only not, but on you also. Like this I will speak strong 
give you not too much any more.13 6, Punishment this that many 
people put on the head of man 14 this, 15 this is enough for man this. 
7. Like this you change the way and leave the way his 15 and warn 
him that his liver may cool 16 in yours all, and that liver sick his much 
pass over head his and grab mouth his not.17 8. Because of this I plead 
with you that you show love your give him. 9. And for this I also write 
paper give you, like this that I might measure 18 you to know the way 
that you hear and listen 19 to the way of things all. 10. And with 
him that you leave there way 2° anything, I also leave there way his, 
because for the thing I also leave there the way, if I leave there the way 
anything, it is for your sakes that I leave there the way by means of 
in Christ, 21 11. that Satan might not pass over our heads with anything, 
for we know his purposes. 22 


12. Such demonstratives also serve as relative pronouns. 

13. For the most part, the order of clauses follows quite closely the Greek (though 
as may be readily noted the word order within clauses is quite different). However, 
this parenthetical expression is more adequately translated by a separate statement 
at the end of the verse. 

14. A man does not “receive punishment” in the Karré language; rather, “punishment 
is put on his head’. This is just the natural idiom of the language. 

15. Note that limiting adjectives, such as demonstratives and possessives, follow the 
words which they modify. 

16. English “comfort” is translated as “the cooling of the liver”. As in so many 
expressions indicating emotional reactions, the liver is regarded as the psychological 
center. 

17. The literal translation of this last clause does not appear to resemble the English 
“lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow” (AV). 
However, one cannot say in Karré “to be swallowed up with liver sick”. This 
literal translation of the metaphor “swallowed up” would be meaningless, and 
hence we translated the meaning of the original by substituting two commonly 
used Karré metaphors “pass over head his and grab mouth his”. 

18. “To measure” in this type of context means “to test” of “to prove”. 

19. “Obedience” is translated as “to hear and listen to”. The Karré might also be 
rendered in English as “to hear and heed”. This type of idiom reminds one of the 
Biblical injunction “not hearers...... but doers”. 

20. To translate “forgive” the Karré uses a phrase “to leave there the way...... a 
Rather than prosecute someone for wrong committed, the injured party simply 
“leaves there the way his”. By this phrase he indicates that he has forgiven the 
offending person. 

21. As a translation of “in the person of Christ” (AV) the Karré must say “by 
means of in Christ’. 

22. This term “purposes” may also mean “plans”. 
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Bible Translation and Politeness in Bali 


Dr J. L. Swellengrebel 


Netherlands Bible Society 


(Because of certain important details mentioned by Dr Swellengrebel in 
an article on Bali in the April issue of The Bible Translator, the editor 
has requested the following article as a continuation in the discussion 
of a very important problem encountered by missionaries in many parts 


of the world. — Ed.) 


Special Vocabularies 


New Testament Greek is by Balinese standards an extremely 
impolite language. Consider, for example, the second person pronoun. 
When speaking to God, to a nobleman, to a friend, to a pupil, or to 
a slave, the same word is used. In Balinese this is completely different. 
In the above examples one would differentiate various social ranks and 
use terms which, more or less freely translated, mean “adored one” or 
“he who is borne on the head”, “feet of Your Highness”, “older (or 
younger) brother’, “little one’, and “you”. The same word in Greek 
can be used to designate the house of a ruler, or of a nobleman, or of 
a relative, or one’s own dwelling; whereas a Balinese would use many 
different words, and distinguish between the “palace” of the ruler, the 
“inner court” (i.e. closed to the common man) of a nobleman, the 
“house” of his cousin, and his own “hovel”. We are familiar with such 
differentiations in Dutch and English, but to a much more limited extent, 
e.g. “palace”, “house”, “hovel”, and so on. But in Balinese one has to 
cope with three vocabularies within the language, each of which, at 
a moderate estimate, includes some hundreds of words. One employs 
the ordinary common language (“Low Balinese’) when speaking with 
intimates, equals, or inferiors; polite terms must, however, be used as 
soon as one begins to speak to one’s superiors or to strangers; and 
“deferential” terms are obligatory in all cases when one is so bold as 
to speak of parts of the body, or the acts, possessions, and qualities of 
important people. The Balinese sums up the two last named vocabularies 
under the term alus (“fine’, or “noble’’); we say “High Balinese”. 
Naturally these two are intermingled, since the person to whom one 
speaks politely has the right to use deferential terms in describing every- 
thing concerning his sphere of thought, action, and being. 

Thus in Balinese one encounters many doublets and triplets which 
are completely, or almost completely, synonymous, but different in 
degree of deference, politeness, or familiarity. One who speaks familiarly 
to an important person or uses colloquial terms concerning a superior, 
is guilty of rudeness. Such rudeness can lead in some cases to an 
indictment in a court of justice, since the use of the deferential vocabulary 
is closely related to the caste prerogatives. One who uses the deferential 
terms to his equals or inferiors is naturally not punishable, but his speech 
is certainly regarded as ridiculous. 
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This phenomenon of the special vocabularies is indissolubly a part 
of the Balinese language. It can be expressed thus: what is for us one 
particular conception is for the Balinese divided into two or more 
conceptions, according to the rank and standing of the persons with 
whom he comes in contact. The abstract conception “house’’ cannot 
actually be expressed; it can only be put into words when one knows 
to whom that house belongs. It will thus be clear that one must reckon 
with this peculiarity in the Balinese translation of the New Testament 
if one is to be understood. One must not make a translation which is 
in direct conflict with the Balinese idiom and feeling for deference. That, 
however, is rather difficult, for one must then bring into the translation 
elements not specifically contained in the original text. In the actual 
translation many types of differentiations and shades of meaning must 
be introduced. As a basis for proper selection of diverse terms the 
context is frequently inadequate. ! 


Choice of Vocabulary 

It is often difficult to determine into which particular vocabulary, 
familiar or polite, a certain part of the text should be translated, since 
the choice is dependent upon the rank of those for whom it was 
originally intended. Low Balinese is used in the narrative parts of the 
Gospels, since it is the vocabulary used among friends and by a teacher 
in speaking to pupils. It is also, however, the language of the superior 
to the inferior. Thus, in the dedication to “the most excellent Theo- 
philus” 2 in the first four verses of Luke’s Gospel, Low Balinese is 
completely inadmissable. A similar problem arises in Paul's letters. A 
Balinese Paul would undoubtedly have written in Low Balinese to his 
“children in Christ’ in the congregation at Corinth, but that would not 
have answered so well for the community in Rome with whom he was 
unacquainted. 

In considering these linguistic questions one encounters deeper 
theological problems at every step. Here the relationship between the 
Bible and the Word of God, between the human witnesses of the 
Revelation and that Revelation itself, comes constantly into question. 
In so far as one considers the writers of the Bible primarily as ordinary 
human beings, one is obliged to reckon with all sorts of social and 
personal relationships. If, however, one works on the principle of the 
literal, almost mechanical, inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, one will 
obviously use Low Balinese in all cases. For the latter case we can 
call upon a good Balinese analogy. In the condition of being “possessed”, 
the god is considered to have entered into the body of the medium so 
that the voice of the medium is actually the voice of the god. As such, 
the medium speaks Low Balinese, regardless of the rank of the priest 
whom he addresses. 


1Concerning the phenomenon of special vocabularies in Javanese, see J. Gonda, The 
Javanese Vocabulary of Courtesy, Lingua, International Review of General Linguistics, 
Vol. I (1948), p. 333—376. Some of the terms used here have been borrowed from 


Dr Gonda’s paper. 
2 Moffatt uses the expression "Your Excellency”. 
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Even after having decided what should be done in this situation, 
there still remains the problem of the terms of respect, the deferential 
words obligatorily used on account of the superior rank of the person 
with whom the text is concerned. This gives rise to many thorny 
questions, and the following paragraphs attempt to deal with some 
illustrative examples. 


“He”, “They” 

In Greek and in European languages such as Dutch and English 
the third person pronoun does not present much difficulty. In Balinese 
the situation becomes more complicated, for one has at least four 
pronouns for the third person: two to indicate important and very 
important persons (dané and ida), one to speak of a person of lower 
standing but in a familiar manner, and one to speak of such a person 
in a polite manner (ia and ipun). Dané, the pronoun of the slightly less 
important person of the third caste, is also in use for people of lower 
caste who through their official position, age, or ability have a right to 
be respected or with whom one is trying to ingratiate oneself. In former 
days the common people addressed a Dutch civil official as dané, but 
the same word was used to address his office boy. Indeed, without the 
cooperation of the latter it was no simple matter to get a hearing with 
the government official. In the translation the word dané can generally 
be used for the prophets. I say generally, because there are exceptions. 
For example, Isaiah was a king's son, and John and Jeremiah were 
the sons of priests, and as such are regarded by Balinese standards to 
be equivalent to the castes of the aristocracy and the Brahmins, 
respectively. To address them as dané would be unsuitable, and the 
pronoun ida is used. Where the disciples are involved, most Balinese 
Christians use dané, taking into consideration the honorable position 
occupied by the disciples as apostles in the Christian church. But in 
the Gospel stories these simple artisans and fishermen were not of 
such high standing. So here ia and ipun are used. In the Acts, however, 
the position of apostles such as Peter and John could be expressed by 
the use of the word dané. 

These and other distinctions in the Balinese language are based 
upon actual social differentiations. Ethics has nothing to do with it; 
a grasping priest or a hated ruler remains ida. When speaking of Satan, 
ia or ipun is too familiar. While telling a story for children one of the 
Balinese preachers tried to express censure for the evil character of 
King Herod by his use of pronouns. In the beginning of the story “his 
majesty" was indicated by ida, later degraded to ia, while Herodias 
never got any higher than ia or ipun. My Hindu-Balinese assistants did 
not consider this “moral” use of the special vocabularies advisable, and 
most Balinese Christians agree with them. 

These differences in the third person pronouns sometimes make it 
difficult to translate the plural “they”. “When they were come down 
from the hill” (Luke 9:37) must be translated: “When He (ida) came 
down, followed by His disciples”. Sometimes it is possible to avoid such 
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cumbersome translations by being slightly more vague than the original 
text, e.g. “as they sailed” (Luke 8:23) can be rendered as “while 
sailing”, because in the course of the story it is clear enough as to who 
were sailing. In other instances the translator is forced to be more 
explicit than the text. Thus, for example, in Luke 9:34 “a cloud... 
overshadowed them; and they feared as they entered into the cloud”. 
Because of the fact that the two uses of “they” do not identify the same 
persons, the translator must distinguish between the different meanings 
of “they”. In this case he is thus forced to be more explicit than the 
original text, which leaves the decision to the understanding of the 


reader. 


“To Say”, “to Send”, and “to Give” 


When speaking to an important person an ordinary Balinese cannot 
just “say” something; he must “respectfully make a communication”. 
On the other hand, every word from an important person is a charge 
or a command, and in such a case no difference is made between “to 
say” and “to command”. This sometimes makes for greater brevity 
in the translation. Hence, for example, where it is several times repeated 
“He said unto them”, or “They said unto Him”, the different words 
used here for “said’’ make it sufficiently clear who is speaking and who 
is addressed. Accordingly, the addition of “to Him” or “to them” is 
superfluous and would make the sentence stiff and cumbersome. In 
this case the use of the vocabulary of deference makes the translation 
shorter; elsewhere usually the reverse is true. For example, there is no 
word meaning specifically ‘to answer’’ when the speaker is a very 
important person. One generally uses only the deferential word “to say”. 
If it is necessary to clarify the fact that this “saying” is in answer to 
something else, then one must use the somewhat clumsy translation, “he 
answered, his saying was...” 

Certainly no less varied is the Balinese rendition of the expressions 
“to send” or “to dispatch someone’. One must reckon here with three 
persons: the sender, the one sent, and the person to whom one sends. 
The relation between their mutual social positions affects the words 
chosen. This made the translation of the first paragraph of Luke 7 a 
rather heavy task for me and my assistants. What was the social status 
of the different participants in this account? What were their mutual 
relations? The “‘caste’’ of the centurion was probably not worth much, 
but his position was certainly such that he would be entitled to dané 
and the vocabulary that accompanies it. But how did he stand with 
respect to the “elders of the Jews”, who went to Jesus in his name? Can 
he “send” them, or must he “respectfully request” them to go? It was 
probably my not-very-warlike disposition that made me decide to elevate 
the civilian above the soldier. Then, how is one to regard the relationship 
of the centurion to his friends (vs. 6)? There was nothing actually 
definite in the context. We found later that (in connection with other 
details) it worked out better to translate the verse as though the friends 
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were of a lower rank or younger than the centurion. In this detail, at 
least, we felt entitled to choose the path of least resistance. 

The social distinctions are probably most clearly indicated in the 
expressions “to give’. The combined demands of politeness and 
deference result in the use of at least five terms. In English we can 
feel these differences to a certain extent, when in ceremonial style we 
distinguish between “‘to give’, “to proffer’, “to have the honor to offer”, 
“to present’, etc. When the donor is far superior in rank to the 
recipient, it is necessary in Balinese to use for his gift a word such as 
“favor”, “grace”, or “benevolence’’. In this way one indicates not only 
the act of giving, but also the disposition of the giver toward the 
recipient. On this basis it is understandable that the word meaning “to 
present” may also mean “to laugh”. The benevolent, affable smile of 
a ruler is regarded as being just as much an expression of his gracious- 
ness to his inferiors as is his gift. Accordingly, the meanings of “to 
present” and “to laugh” can be translated by the same Balinese word. 
The High Balinese terms mentioned above must be employed when 
God is the giver. For those who are used to the English translation 
of the Bible it sounds strange that in Balinese no clear distinction is 
made between “favor”, “grace”, or “gift. On the other hand, it is 
certainly not unbiblical if, when speaking of God's deeds, the primary 
concern is the indication of the thoughts and disposition from whence 
they are derived. 


Double Translation 

Just as one must sometimes split the pronoun “they” into two words 
because of the differences in social status of the persons who form the 
group denoted by “they”, so it may also be necessary to translate a 
process by two expressions. For example, “love” of a superior for an 
inferior must be indicated by one term and that of an inferior for a 
superior by another. Thus we must translate twice the word “love” 
in Luke 10:27, “You shall give respectful love to God, ...further, you 
must love your neighbor as yourself’. Luke 2:52 is similar, e.g. ‘He 
was favored by God and loved by man”. In Luke 8 : 3 there is mention 
of women “who ministered to them! of their means” (Moffatt). The 
service accorded Jesus consisted of respect, humility and attachment, 
which must be expressed in the Balinese word. With regard to the 
disciples this was not the case. Thus we were forced to translate as, 
“they used their possessions for the needs of Jesus and his followers, as 
a tribute of service to Him”. 


“The Son of Man” 

We are again bordering on theological questions when we inquire 
as to which vocabulary shall be used to translate the texts where Jesus 
speaks of himself as “the Son of man’. One of the fixed rules governing 
the use of these special vocabularies is that one may never use the 
deferential terms in speaking of oneself. This would be the extreme 
of arrogance. Now if one considers the expression “Son of man” 


1 Greek text (Nestle) autois “to them’; AV “him”. 
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primarily as a description of “I, then one must continually indicate 
the possessions or actions of the Son of man by Low Balinese words. 
In doing this the mystery of the expression is largely lost. In any case 
the vocabulary used in most of the contexts would betray that Jesus 
means the title for himself. 

However, a distinction can actually be made in Balinese between 
the person and the exalted position he occupies. For example, the chair- 
man of a judicial body may employ deferential terms when referring 
to this body and its chairman, without this being taken as an expression 
of arrogance. Considered from this standpoint, one may translate in 
such a way that Jesus is understood as using such deferential words 
and phrases in speaking of himself. The danger is, however, that the 
unity between his person and the figure of “the Son of man” is blurred 
by such usage. 

On request, the New Testament committee of the Netherlands Bible 
Society advised that “the sublimity of this mysterious term be considered 
the most important point and thus High Balinese be used”. 


Disadvantages in the Vocabulary Distinctions 

It is apparent from the preceding pages that the phenomenon of 
the Balinese special vocabularies often presents a difficult problem to 
the translator of the Bible. The difficulties must, nevertheless, be over- 
come. It is important, however, to realize that one is sometimes forced 
to employ translations which render the Biblical text less clear. 

In the first place, High Balinese is not nearly as rich in vocabulary 
as Low Balinese. The latter often has many different terms for closely 
related ideas, while the former may have only one. Hence, in High 
Balinese it is more difficult to express the finer nuances. Thus, for 
example, the equivalent of “to wish”, “to demand”, and “to ask for”, 
is only one word in High Balinese, roughly translatable as “to express 
a wish”. This is understandable, since to the Balinese the “wish” or 
“will” of a ruler is for his subjects a “command”. 

Furthermore, High Balinese is often more vague and cumbersome. 
It shuns calling unpleasant things by their names. To speak of a 
Brahmin as being “blind” or “dumb” sounds crude; one says rather 
that “His Reverence cannot see or speak”. To “reprove” a king (Luke 
3:19) is not fitting for a subject. It is better (and safer!) “to present 
something for (His Majesty's) consideration’’. 

High Balinese always creates distance. Thus it gives something 
ceremonial and cold to Jesus’ attitude to his fellow men, especially to 
his intimates such as the disciples or the women of Bethany. When 
the disciples ‘“‘come to Jesus’, one must, if one is not to appear dis- 
respectful, use a word meaning something like “to wait upon Jesus”; 
“Jesus taught” becomes “Jesus was so kind as to impart instruction”; 
“Martha received him into her house” cannot be translated otherwise 
than by “was accustomed to invite him”. 

In this connection it will be obvious that the use of High Balinese 
tends to obscure the fact of Jesus’ humility. His “form of a servant” 
becomes hidden behind all the deferential words which must be used 
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about Him. Where there was a choice between a somewhat more and 
a somewhat less deferential term, I tried to use the latter; but Hindu 
and Christian Balinese co-workers were unanimous in their blighting 
criticism of such experiments. The formal argument is continually, “Was 
not Jesus (according to the Gospels) a descendant of King David?" 
This to the Balinese mind closes the argument, and the translator must 
resign himself to the fact. 

I discovered how dominant is this feeling about the deference due 
to important persons when I came to the translation of the passage, “the 
devil, taking him up into an high mountain” (Luke 4:5). In Low 
Balinese there is the word ngadjak “to bring or take (someone) along”. 
In general this is not used in High Balinese, since it is naturally not 
courteous to suggest that an important person should be “taken” or 
“brought along” by another, especially an inferior. The Balinese assume 
that a nobleman is his own master and thus they prefer to say that he 
is “accompanied”, although his inferior does the actual leading. In the 
above text my co-workers insisted on saying, “the devil accompanied 
Jesus..." This gives the impression that the initiative comes from Jesus. 
which is certainly in conflict with the meaning of the text. As a result, 
after considerable deliberation we chose the Low Balinese word ngadjak. 


Advantages in the Vocabulary Distinctions 

Fortunately there are sometimes advantages attached to the use 
of the special vocabularies. These form a counterbalance to the dis- 
advantages. 

For example, the half-hearted attitude of Simon (Luke 7 : 36-50) 
gains liveliness in the Balinese translation by the change of vocabulary. 
When he addresses Jesus the Master, he naturally uses deferential 
terms. In his reflection, however, he speaks “within himself’ about 
Jesus and does not use the deferential terminology. In this way he 
reveals what he really thinks of his guest. 

In Luke 6: 20-49 Christ addresses first his disciples and later a 
wider circle of listeners. This forces the translator to use two different 
forms of “you”, first “children” (literally “little ones”) and then a 
word more or less translatable as “friends” (used in general address). 
Thus during the whole discourse it is obvious to whom the words 
are addressed. Something similar is also found in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The younger son, who feels himself less than a slave, 
speaks to his father in High Balinese; the elder son may use the intimate 
Low Balinese. When, however, the latter severs himself from the intimate 
family community, he uses High Balinese to express his contempt. thus 
placing a gulf between himself and his father. 

In Luke 2:48 Joseph and Mary are spoken of as Jesus’ parents, 
and here the familiar words for ‘father’ and “mother” are appropriate. 
But when Jesus speaks of being “about my Father's business’ (vs. 49), 
thus indicating who His true Father is, He uses the High Balinese word 
adji “father”. 

These examples illustrate how the translation may be enriched by 
the use of the Balinese special vocabularies. 
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Questions and Answers! 


The following questions were submitted by Miss Marion L. Doble 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, working among the Kapauku 
people of the Wissel Lakes region of Dutch New Guinea: 


Question: 

I am hoping that Mark can be published in diglot form, using the 
Malay in parallel columns. Naturally, I am following the Malay as to 
what is included or omitted. Is this satisfactory? 


Answer: 

By all means follow the Malay translation with regard to what is 
included or omitted from the text. You are fortunate that in this Malay 
translation you have a very excellent, scholarly work. It is necessary in 
all diglot publications to follow closely the text with which the translation 
is to be published. In Latin America missionaries are obliged to follow 
a rather inferior text in the de Valera Version of Spanish; but to depart 
from such a text would produce no end of trouble for the reader, who 
would not be in a position to understand or judge the problems of textual 
criticism. 

Even though you were not planning to have your translation published 
as a diglot, you should follow closely the Malay text, since it would 
probably be the only non-Kapauku text which the people would have 
contact with; and it would not be best for them to encounter serious 
discrepancies between the Kapauku translation and the Malay. The Malay 
would always carry more prestige, and any lack of conformity would only 
discredit your own translation. 

Missionaries in French-speaking areas of Africa have found it very 
important to follow the French Segond or Synodale texts rather than rely 
on the American or English Revised Versions. Failure to follow the 
available French version of the region has resulted in some serious 
criticisms. 


Question: 

The name for the Holy Spirit is difficult.. One missionary uses “Good 
Wind”, but it is very unacceptable to the Ambonese workers, who, how- 
ever, tend to overdo the use of Malay. The term for “wind” is apparently 
neutral as far as any moral aspects are concerned; for the wind is good 
on the land if it is not too cold, but bad on the lake in its effects on a 
canoe. The Kapauku phrase “good wind” seems as acceptable to the 
schoolboys as the Malay Roh bere literally “Spirit Holy”. Of course, 
this Malay form in transliteration appears as Gootuti, and such a trans- 
literated form of the Malay would never please the A mbonese Christian 
workers. 2 They would insist on spelling it as in Malay. If the translation 


1 Translators are encouraged to submit questions to the editors of this 


journal. 
2See the article on Transliteration in Kapauku by Miss Marion Doble, published in 
this number. 
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were being made only for the schoolboys, then the Malay form, spelling 
and all, might be usable; but in attempting to reach the tribe as a whole, 
it seems as though it might be possible to use “Good Wind". What are 
your reactions? 


Answer: 


Finding an adequate term for the “Holy Spirit’ is almost always 
difficult, and there is no easy answer to be given in this instance. I do 
not know the basis of the original use of “wind” to translate “Spirit”, 
but it may have resulted from a knowledge that the Greek pneuma means 
both “wind” and “spirit”. The difficulty with the use of the Kapauku 
term for “wind” is that such a term probably has no meaning of personality, 
In Greek the word pneuma does have such a meaning. The fact that the 
word also means “breath” probably explains some of the semantic 
developments involved. However, I would doubt if the Kapauku word 
“wind” would have such a connotative value. 

You are right in looking for a term which would be morally neutral, 
but the fact that the term is unrelated to any idea of personality weighs 
heavily against its use. 

It would seem that in a situation such as this you should look further 
in the language and attempt to find some native word which would 
designate either a morally neutral spirit (you naturally would want to 
avoid a term meaning only “demon”’) or, if possible, a benevolent spirit. 
If you cannot find such a term, you should seriously consider borrowing 
the Malay. There are two reasons for this. First, the growth of the 
Christian community will undoubtedly mean that Malay terms will come 
more and more into use, and secondly, a borrowed term, with a zero 
meaning in this instance (that is, no meaning at all for the Kapauku 
people), can be filled with meaning more easily than a phrase with a wrong 
meaning can be modified in its meaning. If you borrow the element Roh 
“Spirit”, you will only be following the procedure of the Malay people, 
who previously borrowed this term from Arabic. 

It may seem that this type of answer puts you back in the same 
position as formerly, but it may at the same time suggest certain other 
problems which are closely related to this basic difficulty. 


Question: 


We have no word “to greet”, except the phrase “to grasp finger’. 
The practice is for one individual to extend his crooked knuckle and 
the second person grasps and snaps it between his two crooked knuckles. 
Is this type of phrase a legitimate translation for Mark 9: 15, where the 
crowd greeted Jesus? 


Answer: 


In such matters as this, one must depend upon the use of phrases 
which are based upon cultural parallels. Such a phrase seems perfectly 
proper, even though it may suggest indirectly a kind of action which 
is not precisely descriptive of the method of greeting employed in Bible 
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times. Despite such a lack of literal conformity, the phrase nevertheless 
conveys the essential relationship between individuals. 

It may be interesting to you to know that one language in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan uses a similar expression to translate “reconcile’’. It is 
literally “to meet again snapping fingers’’. When friends meet each other 
they extend the thumb and second finger and snap their fingers together. 
Since people at enmity with one another will not snap fingers together, 
the translation using the phrase “to meet again, snapping fingers” is an 
adequate way of rendering the meaning of “reconcile’’, despite the fact 
that it is based upon a specialized kind of cultural behavior. 


Transliteration in Kapauku 


Miss Marion L. Doble 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 

The transliteration of proper names is always a more or less com- 
plicated procedure, and there are constant problems. In a language such 
as Kapauku, spoken by approximately 50,000 people in the Wissel Lakes 
area of Dutch New Guinea, the problems are increased by the very 
restricted number of significant sounds which the language employs. 
Kapauku has only ten consonants and five vowels. The consonants 
include p, t, k, b, d, g, m, n, w, and y. The vowels include i, e, a, o, 
and u. The absence of sounds like s, 1, h, r, and the fact that Kapauku 
does not have consonant clusters mean that in borrowing words from 
Malay, the Kapauku people employ a number of peculiar adaptations. 
Something of the difficulty faced by us in attempting to formulate a system 
for transliteration of proper names and borrowed terms may be illustrated 
by the following list of words taken from a note written by a Kapauku 
schoolboy, who was attempting to write Malay words. He had learned 
to read and write Kapauku and hence was reinterpreting the Malay sounds 
in the light of the orthographic system of his own language: 
Malay Word 1 Meaning ~~ to Kapauku 


honemic System 


saya I taya 
minta ask mita 
banyak much baina 
lagi more daki 
baju shirt bayu 
lima five dima 
celana trousers tedana 
sa-pulu ten tapudu 


1The following words are not completely in the Malay orthography. The symbols 
y, j, and c represent the Malay j, dj, and tj. The j in this list is roughly equivalent to 
the first and last sounds of English judge, and the symbol c is similar to the first and 
last sounds of English church. 
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Malay Word ' Meaning 


Adaptation to Kapauku 
Phonemic System 


jaga watch yaka 
baik well bai 

hati heart ati 
sembahyang pray tebayam 
anak anak boys ana ana 
sekali very tekadi 
sekolah school tikooda 
masuk enter mato 
Tuan Mr. tuwani 
rambut hair gabuti 
guru teacher kuduu 
Rabu Wednesday gabu 


Certain interesting observations may be made regarding the above data: 


8. 
9. 
10. 


The Malay s or c becomes t. 

The Malay / becomes d. 

The Malay g is not pronounced with vibration of the vocal cords, 
and hence it becomes k, the voiceless velar stop of Kapauku. 
Malay j (pronounced as in English judge) becomes y. 

Malay A is simply lost, since there is no corresponding continuant 
sound in Kapauku. 

Malay final k is lost, since no word in Kapauku may end in k. 
Consonant clusters are all modified, either by a complete loss of 
some member (e.g. the change of sembahyang “pray” to tebayam) 
or by a kind of compensation involving the metathesis of sounds (e.g. 
the change of banyak “much” to baina). 

In one instance a w is developed between the vowel cluster ua 
(e.g. Tuan “Mr.” becomes tuwani). 

A final vowel i is added in tuwani “Mr.” and gabuti “‘hair’’. In many 
instances the final consonant is simply dropped. 

The — r becomes g or d, depending largely upon the surrounding 
sounds. 


As may be seen from the above comments, the system of transliteration 


is forthe most part perfectly regular and follows strict principles of 
phonetic correspondence. But because of the many contrasts between the 
phonetic systems of Malay and Kapauku, there are many Biblical proper 
names which have few if any consonants in common. Note the following list: 


Malay English Adaptation to the 
Kapauku System 

Lazarus Lazarus Dataduti 

Israil Israel litadi 

Yesus Keristus Jesus Christ Yetoti Kaditoti 

Tarsus Tarsus Tadatuti 

Tuhan - Lord Tuani 

Galilea Galilee Gadidea 

Markus Mark Madakuti 
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In this list some important facts may be noted: 


1. Final vowels are added in order to preserve as much of the original 
name as possible. 

2. The changes of individual consonants are identical with those noted 
in the first list. 

3. Consonant clusters are broken up by the addition of vowels. The 
quality of the particular vowel which is inserted is dependent upon 

a number of factors involved in the surrounding sounds. 

There is one interesting development in Kapauku which concerns the 
Malay s. Kapaukus attending school learn quite readily to pronounce it 
and from then on seem to regard it as a more sophisticated kind of ¢. 
They tend in many instances to incorporate it into their own language 
in place of t, especially in word-medial position. It so happens that 
in a line of a Kapauku song they sing so so sai, instead of the traditionally 
correct form to to tai. I have even had them come to me at meal time 
and say misa nosa, literally “ask sweet potato’, instead of using the 
more “‘correct’’ minta nota, consisting of minta (borrowed from Malay) 
and nota (the usual Kapauku form), meaning “sweet potato”. 

As is evident from the data presented here, it was no small task to 
analyze the relationship of the sound system, but this was necessary if 
we were to work out any consistent system for transliterating borrowed 
terms from one language into another. 


Syntax Problems in the Mazateco Translation 
Mrs Florence Hansen Cowan 


Wycliffe Bible Translators 


The Mazateco language is spoken by some 60,000 Mazateco Indians 
who live for the most part in the State of Oaxaca in southern Mexico. 
They are coffee-growers who inhabit the interior of the Oaxaca mount- 
ains. The very nature of their mountainous environment, cut off from 
any large body of water, has led to some problems involving cultural 
differences, but the following confines itself in the main to the syntax 
problems encountered. However, it will be noted that at times it is 
difficult to isolate the syntax problems (involving combinations of 
words) from the morphological ones (involving the formation of words), 
for what is a syntactical problem in the Greek, English, or Spanish 
versions used may very well prove to be a morphological problem in 
Mazateco, and vice versa. 

To date only three books of the New Testament have been published, all 
in diglot form with Spanish, namely: The Gospel of Mark, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the First Epistle of John. For this reason the 
examples chosen of the problems encountered have been taken from 
these three books, although the whole New Testament has been com- 
pleted in rough draft. 

The titles of the three books already published involved us in some 
interesting problems. ‘The Gospel According to St. Mark” is perfectly 
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simple in English, but in Mazateco there is no way of saying ,,according” to 
without turning it into a clause beginning with “as”, i.e. “The word 
which (is) good as Mark...” “Good as Mark?” Certainly the Word 
was not as Mark himself! Hence some verb had to be added in order to 
complete the clause, and the title on the Mazateco Gospel of Mark 
now reads “The word which (is) good as Mark wrote (it)”’. 

Similarly, “The Acts of the Apostles’’ could not be translated 
literally; the result would be insufficient to convey the idea of “deeds”. 
Again a clause had to be inserted, and the title on the Book of Acts 
appears “The things which did the Apostles”. (Inverted verb-subject 
order is quite common in Mazateco.) 

In the title “The First General Epistle of John’ a double problem 
was encountered. If we said simply “epistle of John” (literally in 
Mazateco “paper of John’’) it would merely denote ownership, a paper 
which John possessed but not necessarily one which he had written. 
So again the verb “to write” had to be added. “General” (“‘universal” 
in Spanish) was difficult; “to or “for everyone’ was the nearest 
functional equivalent. So the title page of 1 John came out “This which 
(is) the first paper of John the Apostle that he wrote to everyone”. 
Obviously this title is too long for a cover title, so the bindings of the 
Mazateco | John have the simple title “The paper of John the Apostle”, 
clarified by the longer title on the title page. 

Word order has been referred to above. Mazateco word order 
permits the following: (1) subject-verb-object; (2) object-verb-subject; 
(3) verb-object-subject. The only way to distinguish between the first 
and second order cited is by context when subject and object are nouns. 
In the case of pronouns, ambiguities are lessened, for subject and object 
pronouns (with the exception of one third person objective pronoun 
case) are denoted within the verb. However, in the case of nouns the 
context of the translation has to be crystal clear to make it apparent 
that it was God who saved the world (John 3:16) and not the world 
which saved God; that it was the wind and the sea which obeyed 
Jesus, and not Jesus who obeyed the wind and the sea (Mark 4: 41). 

Acts 1:21-22 probably illustrates most completely the reversal of 
order necessary at times in the Mazateco translation. To make sense 
the subject ‘one’, with its qualifying phrase, is taken from verse 22 
and inserted in verse 21, the modifying clause of verse 21 becomes 
verse 22 in Mazateco. Mazatecos do not wait that long to find out the 
subject of their sentences! 

When it comes to pronouns, there is no distinction between “he”, 
“she”, “it”, “they”, “him”, “her”, or “them”. This presents a serious 
problem and has necessitated the insertion of many nouns to clarify the 
situations. Mark 1 : 30 “...they tell him of her’’ could have any of the 
following 36 meanings: 
as quoted 
they tell him of him 
they tell him of it 
they tell him of them 
they tell her of him 


they tell her of her 
they tell her of it 
they tell her of them 
they tell them of him 
they tell them of her 
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. they tell them of it 24. he tells them of them 
12. they tell them of them 25. she tells him of him 


13. he tells him of him 26. she tells him of her 
14. he tells him of her 27. she tells him of it 
15. he tells him of it 28. she tells him of them 
16. he tells him of them 29. she tells her of him 
17. he tells her of him 30. she tells her of her 
18. he tells her of her 31. she tells her of it 
19. he tells her of it 32. she tells her of them 
20. he tells her of them 33. she tells them of him 
21. he tells them of him 34. she tells them of her 
22. he tells them of her 35. she tells them of it 
23. he tells them of it 36. she tells them of them 


To clarify the plural subject and singular object and to distinguish 
between the masculine and the feminine the translation reads “her 
children told Jesus about her’’. In 1 John 2: 6 “He that saith he abideth 
in him”, the words “Jesus Christ’’ have been added to make it clear: 
“He who says he sits within Jesus Christ’. Mark 8 : 22 reads in English 
“And he cometh to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind man unto him, and 
besought him to touch him”. The Mazateco reads “Jesus arrived at the 
village of Bethsaida. The people brought to him a man who was blind. 
They asked Jesus to touch that person.” 

Possessive pronouns also make no distinction between singular and 
plural in the third person, nor between masculine and feminine. This 
increases the problems of ambiguities in the third person pronouns. Mark 
ot ke being grieved for the hardness of their hearts” could mean 
in Mazateco “(they) being grieved for the hardness of his heart”. This 
meaning is even made all the more possible by the preceding clause, 
which speaks of Jesus’ anger. In such cases the translation has inserted 
nouns to avoid misunderstanding, so that it reads ‘Jesus looked (at them) 
around him and was angered. He was sad because thus hard (were) the 
hearts of the people”. 

The third person of the verb is also the same for both singular and 
plural (with the exception of the continuative aspect which has ti- for 
the singular and tjio- for the plural in the third person). 

English prepositions at times become suffixes included in the Mazateco 
verb. This has necessitated the repetition of the verb in such cases as 
1 John 3:24, where the preposition “‘in’’ is repeated: “he that keepeth 
His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in him’. The translation 
reads “he who keeps his commandments sits within God, also God sits 
within him”. 

The idea denoting movement “from” one place “to’’ another place 
caused difficulty. It seems that Paul, in his journeys of the Book of Acts, 
was forever traveling from one place to another, but Mazateco cannot 
simply say ‘‘from...... to’. One has to say “went from” the one place, 
“arrived at” the other place; “came from...... , reached”; “‘went out of...... 
came unto”. Thus Acts 25:1 “...... he ascended from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem” reads “...... went up from Caesarea, arrived at Jerusalem”. 

With reference to place names the Mazateco translation clarifies them 
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as to whether they are rivers, bodies of water, mountains, towns, or 
countries, by the corresponding noun for river, mountain, town, etc., 
preceding the actual place name. For example, Mark 3:8 “And from 
Jerusalem, and from Idumaea, and from beyond Jordan’, appears as 
follows: “Also those which were of the city Jerusalem, also those which 
were of the land Idumaea, also those which were of the land the other 


side the river Jordan...... ra 
Mazateco has no infinitive form, so in an instance such as Mark 3: 14 
——— that he might send them forth to preach”, a clause replaces the 


infinitive “to preach", giving “that he will send them out that they might 
preach”. Again Mark 4:9, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear” 
appears as “He who has ears which hear, let him hear’. In other cases 
verbs of motion are made into auxiliary verbs joined to the following 
verb, which is in the infinitive form in English. Mark 3:21, “they went 
out to lay hold on him” reads “they came-grabbed (him)”’. 

Verb repetitions because of prepositions were necessary in such verses 
as Mark 1:29 “...... they entered into the house of Simon and Andrew, 
with James and John”. Mazateco has only one word for “and” and “with”, 
so if a verb had not been repeated, the house would have belonged to all 
four: Simon, Andrew, James, and John. This phrase of verse 29 reads 
as follows: “...... they came to the house of Simon and Andrew. Also 
went along James and John”. 

The passive was another problem. At times it had to be changed to 

an active form when this was readily possible, as in Mark 1 : 9, where 
Jesus “was baptized of John”. Mazateco simply says “John baptized 
es Jesus”. Again in verse 13 of the same chapter we read “And he was there 
a in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan”. This appears “There 
a ae in the wilderness Jesus remained forty days. Satan tried Jesus.” In a 
oo a verse like Acts 13:29 “...... all that was written of him” the translation 
a again switches to an active expression, “...... when they had obeyed all 
in the things that sat-next-to paper concerning Jesus”. 
a. The concept of some verbs was not possible to express without 
changing the surrounding clause. One example 1 John 4:18 “...... but 
perfect love casteth out fear”. The Mazateco verb “cast out” denotes the 
actual physical action implied and is not possible in this phrase. So the 
phrase reads, “when we really love there really goes-out-away-from us 
that which is fear”. 

Present as well as past participles are unknown in Mazateco. So in 
a verse like Acts 28:31 “preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him”, the translation reads “Thus he preached on 
behalf of the kingdom of God, he taught the things concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ. (There was) no one whom Paul was afraid of, no one 
who cut him off”. 

The inclusive and exclusive of the first person plural form of verbs 
and nouns was another problem. We had finished a considerable part 
in the translation of Paul's travels in Acts, translating all the “we’'s” 
in the inclusive form, thinking that Luke referred to everyone in the party 
that was traveling with Paul. Then we realized that the Book of Acts 
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is in the form of a treatise written to Theophilus, and that Theophilus 
was not included in all the “‘we’s’; so we had to go through Paul's 
travels again, changing the inclusive forms to exclusive forms. 

In many cases abstract nouns had to be denoted by verbal clauses. 
In fact, we had translated the whole of 1 John with the noun “love” 
translated by a verbal clause every time it occurred. Finally, through 
the use of a new informant with whom we had not worked hitherto, 
the noun came out in a natural way. However, there are still many 
nouns signified by a verbal clause in the Mazateco translation. There 
being no noun for “faith”, every occurrence of the word “faith” has 
to be put into a person of the verb “to believe’, after it is decided 
whose faith is referred to, i.e. who is doing the believing. In Acts 3 : 16 
“And his name through faith in his name hath made this man strong”, 
it had to be decided whose faith “made the man strong”, the man’s 
or the apostles’. Mazateco has it in the first person plural exclusive, 
since it is Peter speaking for the apostles. Mark 2:21 “...the rent (rip, 
tear) is made worse’. Mazateco says “...it only rips more”. 

Vocative forms gave some trouble. Mazateco does not directly 
address a person in the abstract without some qualifying form attached, 
as will be illustrated. Vocative forms come up frequently in 1 John 
“beloved”, “my little children”, “my brethren”, “fathers”, “young 
men”. Similar expressions occur in Acts in the sermons and addresses 
given by Peter, Stephen, and Paul. To get into the feel of how these 
Mazatecos address people in such public forms, we would go down 
to the market place once a week on market day, when the town 
president would give his weekly address from the town hall steps. We 
invented a kind of Mazateco shorthand and took down as much of his 
addresses as possible and thus soon learned the various forms of public 
address used by the natives. There is also a letter that has to be 
translated in Acts 15; so to get the native way of opening and finishing 
a letter we wrote letters to the natives and had them answer us. The 
results of these efforts to solve these stylistic problems were gratifying. 
To illustrate how Mazateco vocative forms come out: 1 John 2:13 
“fathers” appears as “who father are called, you”; 1 John 3:2 
“beloved” as “you whom very much I love”; Acts 7 : 2 “men, brethren 
and fathers” as “all you little brethren with those who (are) fathers” 
(“little’” denotes endearment); Acts 13:16 “men of Israel” as “all of 
you people Israelites”; Acts 23:3 “We accept it always, and in all 
places, most noble Felix, with all thankfulness” as “Every day, also 
everywhere, thus we stand well to you. Twenty times thus we give 
you grace, you little father Felix”. In court procedure among the 
Mazatecos “twenty times” is the accepted number of times to thank 
an official in opening up a procedure before him; “little father” is a 
term of high respect and is equivalent to “noble”. 

From the examples cited above it will have been noted that the 
translation has many more sentence breaks than our accepted versions. 
Since juxtaposition of verbs is common in Mazateco, the general policy 
followed for punctuation was the use of periods where the Spanish 
of the diglot form had commas. However, when participles, adverbial 
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clauses, etc., had to be expressed by a verbal clause complete in itself 
there is a sentence break in the translation. Wherever semicolons 
appear in the Spanish of the diglot, the Mazateco has periods. Simplicity 


4 
was sought for. 


The above are just a few of the points, mainly along the syntax 
lines, wherein Mazateco differs from Greek, English, and Spanish. They 
illustrate some of the important types of syntactic adaptations which 

“ must be made if the indigenous translation is to be understood by 
the people. 


Translation Problems in Ecuadorean Quechua 
Mrs Julia Woodward 
Gospel Missionary Union 


Ecuadorean Quechua is divided into two principal dialects: (1) the 
speech of the altiplano (the highlands of Ecuador), spoken by approxim- 
ately one-half million people, and (2) the speech of the jungle regions 
of the headwaters of the Amazon. This latter dialect is spoken by 
perhaps 10,000 people and is quite uniform as regards its structure and 
vocabulary. The speech of the highlands is divided into three principal 
sub-dialects, but intelligibility between the dialects is rather high. Never- 
theless, such differences in form as do exist add considerably to the 
translator's task in attempting to select the proper words which will 
have meaning in as wide an area as possible. 


Significant Problems 

In many ways the translation of the New Testament into the 
Quechua of the highlands of Ecuador involved us in the same types 
of problems which missionaries must struggle with in any area of the 
world. But it seemed to us that there were some difficulties peculiar, 
perhaps, to the Ecuadorean Quechua. These included (1) the general 
cultural circumstances in which the Quechua Indians live, (2) the 
grammatical problems of word order and cross reference, and (3) 
special terms which reflect particular cultural and linguistic difficulties. 


Problems of Indian Life 

Undoubtedly the circumstances in which people live enter into many 
phases of the translation and missionary work, but the desperate 
conditions of the Quechuas in the highlands make the problems of 
translation and Scripture distribution many times more difficult. In 
the first place, the Indians in Ecuador, as in many parts of the Andes, 
suffer from extreme cultural morbidity. The older forms of life of the 
Inca Empire were completely swept away and slavery was the substitute. 
eo In the previous culture there had been important incentives for work 
= and progress, but with the coming of the Spanish conquerors there 
was nothing left to make life worth living. When the social restraints 
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of the older forms of life were swept away, the people became quickly 
debauched by drunken festivals, sponsored by the superficial veneer 
of Christianity, which the people were often forced to accept at the 
threat of death. 

The system of economic slavery, which made the Indian little more 
than an animal, had its effect upon the social system and is still manifest 
in the attitudes of many Ecuadoreans. Some non-Indian landowners 
object strongly to missionaries even greeting an Indian with the same 
words which are used to greet a non-Indian; rather, the Indian is 
supposed to recite certain phrases of the mass, as a grim reminder of 
his inferior social standing. For years the education of Indians was 
prohibited, except in rare instances, and even today there is great 
social discrimination against Indians who attempt to obtain an education. 
In many ways this situation is different from what takes place in Peru, 
where there is much more pride in the Indian heritage; and though the 
people in Peru seem sometimes to be weak in carrying out their 
proclaimed good intentions concerning the Indian, nevertheless, Peru 
does offer much more hope to the Indian population. 

It may seem that such economic and social factors have very little 
to do with the translator's problems, and yet indirectly they are of 
great importance. For one thing, the lack of educational facilities for 
Indians has meant that there are relatively few adequately trained 
Quechua-speaking people. This of course is quite different from Peru 
and Bolivia. Likewise, the social pressures exerted against the Indian 
population have resulted in the Indians withdrawing more and more 
from contacts with whites. This isolation, which has been in many 
ways the Indian's only defense, nevertheless has not made for facility 
in reaching the Indian population or in eliciting from them the richness 
of their linguistic heritage. 

There are several thousand Indians who have had enough 
“schooling” to be able to recite the alphabet and even to pronounce 
some Spanish words; but not more than two or three thousand could 
be considered as literate, and out of a population of half a million this 
is a desperately small figure. 

The Indian population has not, however, escaped from the same 
tendency to social snobbery. For example, some drunks have been 
known to stagger down the street shouting at the top of their voices 
bombastic words of self-praise about their ability to read, and hence 
their superiority to the other Indians who are in their words, “no 
better than animals”. This type of behavior only reflects their reactions 
to being socially spurned and despised by the non-Indian population, 
which maintains its standard of living principally by exploiting the 
Indian people. 

At the present time there are laws for compulsory education, but 
a very small percentage indeed of the Indian population is in school. 
For one thing, it is not to the advantage of the landowners to have 
people who are able to defend their rights by being able to read. 
Furthermore, what education does exist is almost exclusively in Spanish, 
and the Indian child learns to read mechanically without understanding 
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wiat he is reading. The whole approach to education is so often just a 
system of unthinking memorization (almost as meaningless as the Latin 
liturgy learned from the catechists), and as a result the Indian receives 
little or no benefit from what he does learn. 

This system of education in Spanish implies two problems for the 
missionary. First of all, it is assumed by the Quechuas that any 
education which does exist should be in Spanish, for the Spanish 
language is taught as the only speech of intelligent people. This means 
that Quechuas often tend to despise their own language, and their 
interest in learning to read it is very small. In the second place, if 
they do learn to read, they frequently fall into the errors which they 
have acquired from learning to read Spanish, namely, they just recite 
a series of syllables without apparently attempting to understand. The 
reason for this is that reading is regarded by many of them as a kind 
of mechanical reproduction of sounds, not as a means of receiving 
information from a printed page. 


Grammatical Problems 


The grammatical structure of Quechua is such as to make it a rather 
complicated language to learn and into which to translate. The roots 
of all words are initial, and they may be followed by numerous suffixes 
and particles. Words with ten syllables are not at all rare. In contrast 
with this structure of the words, in which the modifying elements always 
follow the roots, the structure of phrases is almost the reverse; that is, 
modifying words and expressions tend to precede the forms which 
they modify. 

The problems of the grammatical structure are made greater because 
of the fact that most of the grammars written to describe the Ecuadorean 
Quechua language usually follow the form of the language which was 
more or less standardized by the Roman priests, who first reduced 
the language to writing and attempted to fit it into the mould of Latin 
grammar. Hence, one cannot follow the so-called “authorities” in the 
detail of grammar, for one must depend upon the richer subtleties which 
are constantly brought out in the everyday speech of the people. 

In order to gain some idea of the order of words and some of the 
complications of sentence structure, I am including four verses of 
Colossians 2: 12-15. The translation is more or less literal, and the 
hyphens between the English words indicate that everything so 
combined represents a single word in Quechua. Of course, one must 
not expect a one-to-one correspondence between words or grammatical 
forms; such a translation can only be a sort of rough approximation: 
12. Him-with buried baptism-in, that-in him-with raised-have-been-you- 

him God-of dead-from-among resurrecting work-in, believed- 

having-by. 

13. You-to-also sins-in body not cutting-in died having him-with you 
God raised, all sins forgiving. 

14. God us against having-been written, this that do called writing 
removing, midst-from removing, cross-on crucifying. 
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15. Principalities, powers destroying, all before ashamed them showed- 
he, Christ self-in them overcoming. 


A comparison of this literal translation with the Greek (or the de 
Valera Spanish Version, which it follows somewhat more closely since 
it is designed to be published in diglot form) will reveal a number of 
interesting contrasts. In the Nestle Greek text these four verses are 
included within a single sentence, and in the Spanish de Valera the 
only sentence break is between verses 12 and 13. In Quechua this 
passage must be translated as four separate sentences. 

One of the difficulties in translating into Ecuadorean Quechua is 
the nonconformance of pronominal usage between Spanish and Quechua. 
There is just one third person pronoun pay, which may mean “he”, 
“she”, “it”, and in some instances “they”. In the Spanish there is no 
need of using the nouns “God” or “Christ’’, for the relationship of the 
participants to the action is quite clear, but not so in Quechua. For 
example, we had to introduce the subject “God” in verse 13, so that it 
would be evident who was doing the “raising from the dead’. Likewise, 
the subject “God” was included in verse 14, so as to conform to the 
regular grammatical structure in Quechua. In verse 15 the subject 
“Christ’” was included on the basis of the context. The Quechua demands 
some type of explicit subject. Of course, where we could be ambiguous, 
following some ambiguity in the original, we attempted to do so; but 
to be ambiguous or obscure just in order to follow the literal word-for- 
word rendering of the Spanish would be defeating the purpose of 
translating. It is true that the Quechuas themselves often use pronouns 
in circumstances which appear to us to be ambiguous, but that is usually 
in contexts which are well known to them. When they talk of things 
new to the experience of the listeners, they tend to use nouns instead 
of the pronouns, even as we have attempted to do in translating this 
passage in Colossians. 


Vocabulary Problems 

Finding the right words to express the ideas of the New Testament 
was made doubly difficult because of the general cultural morbidity 
which we mentioned above. Many of the words with specialized 
meanings, especially those concerning religious beliefs, remain very 
hazy in the memory of some of the people. Very little of the “higher” 
aspects of the old religion of the Incas remains, and what there is of 
religious vocabulary in everyday use concerns the practices of the 
medicine men, who employ certain magic rituals to secure the healing 
of their clients. But it is very difficult to obtain much information about 
these practices; for the Quechuas regard such knowledge as their own 
special heritage, and hence are very loath to speak of such beliefs. Even 
those who have been converted seem very hesitant to discuss such 
matters. Furthermore, much of the vocabulary is so specifically applic- 
able to the particular practices that it cannot be used to describe the 
Christian faith. 

The types of solutions to problems of vocabulary which may be 
of interest to other translators are of two kinds: (1) expressions which 
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tend to describe an object or process, and (2) expressions which 
introduce direct discourse as a means of indicating the meaning. 


Descriptive Terms 

It may seem strange that the Ecuadorean Quechuas would not 
have some specialized term for such a word as “proud” (e.g. in Romans 
1: 30), but the most adequate way of translating this term is by the 
phrase “making yourself a chief’. Such an expression attempts to define 
the state by describing the process involved in becoming proud. Such 
a phrase is, of course, based on the cultural patterns in the society, 

The term “covenant-breakers” in the same context (Romans 1 : 31) 
is translated as “not fulfilling promises”. The Spanish desleales 
“disloyal”, “faithless is very adequately translated by this phrase, 
which attempts to describe the behavior of such individuals. 

The translation of “heirs’’ (Romans 8 : 17) is accomplished by means 
of the phrase “those who receive what belongs to the father”. This 
may seem unnecessarily long and involved, but it is the accepted way 
of rendering the meaning of “heirs”. In many instances what is a single 
word in Spanish, Greek, or English must be translated by an entire clause 
in Quechua, and similarly what is a phrase in an Indo-European 
language may often be translated by a single word in Quechua. 


Translations Employing Direct Discourse 

Ecuadorean Quechua makes considerable use of direct discourse 
in contexts where the Spanish uses indirect discourse and as a means 
of rendering certain ideas which can only be adequately expressed by 
the introduction of a phrase. For example, to translate the verb ‘agree’ 
it is often necessary to translate as “say: It is all right’. In order to 
render the phrase ‘no respecter of persons’ (Romans 2: 11), the Quechua 
reads literally, “God to one rather than another not says: You are 
better”. There are some other possible ways of translating this phrase 
in Romans 2: 11, but they are not as accurate and as much in conformity 
with the Quechua manner of speaking as this particular rendering. 

Probably one of the most difficult expressions to translate was 
Hebrews 11:1 “faith is the substance of things hoped for”. The 
Ecuadorean Quechua has no such abstract term as “substance”. The 
only thing which we could do was to introduce a phrase of direct 
discourse which would in a measure represent the meaning of the 
original. After considerable work on the phrase we were able to form 
the expression, “faith is of everything expected: I have it’. This last 
phrase “I have it” is an attempt to translate the word “substance” by 
a phrase which describes the certainty of the object of faith. 
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